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PREFACE. 


Very  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  tlie  precise 
intention  of  tliese  little  domestic  dramas.  They  are  in- 
tended solely  for  performance  by  small  circles  of  friends, 
in  private  parlors  or  saloons,  and  require  but  little  trouble 
or  expense  to  render  them  effective.  Tbe  plots  are  simple 
and  intelligible,  although  sometimes  a  striking  dramatic 
situation,  or  strong  contrast  of  character,  has  been  at- 
tempted. The  dresses  are  almost  all  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  properties  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  well- 
appointed  house,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  curtain. 
This  can  be  put  up  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  where 
there  are  folding  or  sliding  doors,  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  indulging  in  this  species  of  recrea- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded.  School  dialogues 
and  charades  come  under  the  same  category.  They  are 
the  most  innocent  and  improving  form  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, a  species  of  amusement  almost  as  universal  and* 
ancient  as  language  itself. 
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MATRIMONY. 


CHARACTERS. 

•» 

Count  Lorenzo  de  Yaurien,  a  foreign  Nohleman,  alias  3^"^ 

Brown,  a  &a7-&e?\  *" 

Charles  Harper,  Mrs.  Hamilton' s  nephew. 

Dennis,  the  Irishman  as  does  the  waiting. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  rich  widow. 

Arabella,  ) 

171,   „„  [  her  Daughters. 

il/LLEN,  J  "^ 

Katie,  the  lady's  maid. 


PROPERTIES. 

Chairs,  Sofa,  Table,  LooJcing-glass,  Books  on  table,  Pam- 
phlet Novel,  Duster,  Bell,  Basket^  of  Sewing. 

Valises,  Carpet-bags,  Band-boxes,  Shawls,  Umbrellas, 
Cloaks,  as  many  as  a  man  can  possibly  carry. 


MATEIMONY. 


Scene  I.     [Ma.] 

31rs.  Hamilton's  parlor.    A  table  in  the  centre  of  room,  with 

a  looJcing-glass  upon  it.    A  pamphlet  novel  hidden  under 

the  table.     Two  chairs,  and  a  sofa. 
Curtain  rises,  discovering  Arabella  richly  dressed,  standing 

before  the  glass  arranging  her  dress.     Ellen,  dressed  in 

simple  white,  on  the  sofa,  reading. 

Arabella.  Nellie,  are  you  ready  ? 

Ellen.  Yes,  Bella,  and  almost  weary  of  waiting. 
You  were  fully  three  hours  dressing.  It  is  very  tiresome 
to  go  to  parties  of  this  kind  so  late. 

Arabella.  Late  ?  Why  'tis  only  ten  o'clock  !  One 
makes  more  of  a  sensation  by  coming  in  after  the  com- 
pany have  assembled.  It  is  so  delightful  to  sweep  up 
the  room,  hearing  on  all  sides,  "What  a  glorious  crea- 
ture !"  "A  perfect  Juno!"  "Who  is  she?"  Oh, 
Nellie  !  this  is  indeed  perfect  enjoyment. 

Ellen.  Is  it?  Well,  I  wish  ma  would  come.  I  am 
sure  it  is  fully  late  enough  noW. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Katie,  carrying  shaivls,  hoods, 
and  gloves. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.    Are   you  ready,  girls  ?      My  dear 
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Arabella,  you  are  superb  to-night.  Ah,  Nellie  !  are  you 
there?  Why,  how  simply  you  are  dressed,  my  love  I 
Why  do  you  not  wear  your  rubies  ? 

Arabella.-  IN'ellie  lent  them  to  me,  ma,  to  be  reset 
in  my  crown  for  the  fancy  party  to-morrow  evening. 
You  know  we  concluded  that  Josephine,  as  an  empress, 
must  wear  only  real  jewels. 

Mrs.  HAiNnLTON.  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  Now,  girls, 
recollect  all  I  told  you  this  afternoon.  You  are  to  meet, 
this  evening,  Count  de  Vaurien,  who  is  the  parti,  this 
winter.  He  is  handsome,  titled,  and  very  wealthy.  Be 
sure  you  exert  yourselves.  I  am  very  anxious  to  secure 
him  for  one  or  the  other  of  you,  and  to  do  this  you  must 
aid  me. 

-Arabella.  Oh,  indeed  we  will,  ma  I  Countess  de 
Yaurien  !     My  heart  throbs  at  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  You,  too,  Ellen.  He  may  prefer 
sweet  simplicity.     Be  sure  you  encourage  any  attentions. 

Ellen.  Y-e-e-s,  ma.     [^Aside.']     Dear  Charles! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Dennis.  Af  yees  plase,  the  carridge  is  coom.     \^Exit. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Yery  well,  Dennis.  Dear  me  !  I 
have  forgotten  my  fan.  Go  to  my  room,  Katie.  No, 
come  with  me  ;  I  can  find  it  sooner  myself,  and  I  want 
you  to  arrange  my  shawl.  ' 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Katie. 

Arabella.  Oh,  how  my  heart  throbs  with  delightful 
anticipations  I     Nellie  dear,  will  you  arrange  my  cloak  ? 
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Dear  me  !  don't  pitch  it  at  me  !     How  absent-minded 

you  are  !     So  1     That's  it !     Thank  you  ! 

Ellen.  How  particular  you  are  about  your  cloak 
and  hood. 

Arabella.  Yes,  I  am.  Because,  my  sweet  sim- 
plicity, one  may  meet  one's  fate  in  the  hall,  and  first 
impressions  are  so  powerful. 

Enter  Katie. 

Ka-TIE.  Your  ma  is  in  the  carriage,  waiting  for  you, 
young  ladies. 

Arabella.  Come,  Nellie,  you  can  put  on  your  shawl 
in  the  hall.  \_Exit. 

Katie.  .  Stop,  Miss  Ellen,  let  me  fix  you.  My,  how 
sweet  you  do  look  !  There,  now  you  are  all  ready.  You 
look  as  pretty  as  Miss  Bella,  with  all  her  jewelry. 

Ellen.  -Pshaw  !     Give  me  my  gloves. 

Katie.  Miss  Ellen,  Mr.  Charles  left  a  bouquet  in 
the  vase  on  the  stairs  for  you.  You  were  dressing  when 
he  called,  and  he  had  not  time  to  wait.  He's  uncommon 
fond  of  you,  miss. 

Ellen.  Nonsense!  What  would  ma  say?  She's 
waiting.     Good  night,  Katie  !  \_Exit. 

Katie.  Good  night,  miss  !  What  would  ma  say  ? 
Well,  whatever  she'd  say  you'd  do,  that's  certain  ;  for  if 
she  aint  captain  in  this  family,  I'm  mistaken.  \_Takes 
the  novel  fj^om  unde?^  the  table.']  Now  they're  all  gone, 
and  they  won't  be  home  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  so  I'll 
just  finish  the  "Wasted  Heart  and  Blighted  Hopes." 

2* 
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It's  such  a  sweet  story.  [i^eatZs,]  "The  situation  of 
the  lovers  was  now  truly  critical."  Oh,  how  interesting  I 
"  Edgardo  was  nearly  distracted  at  discovering  his  mo- 
ther."    Oh  my  I  he's  got  a  ma,  too  I 

Enter  Dennis. 

Dennis.  Arrah,  Katie,  is  it  there  ye  are  ?  '^ 

Katie.  No,  sir,  it's  here  I  am. 

Dennis.  Sure,  it's  lighting  the  parlor  ye  are  with 
your  purty  eyes ! 

Katie.  Blarney  1     What  do  you  want  ? 

Dennis.  Sure,  Katie,  it's  you  I  want. 

KjVtie.  Well,  you  aint  the  first  that's  wanted  me. 
What  else? 

Dennis.  Katie,  sure  you're  my  heart's  desire.  Katie, 
arrah,  darlint,  don't  you  thint  you  could  love  me  just  a 
little  wee  bit  ? 

Katie.  I  never  tried. 

Dennis.  Won't  you  thry?  Sure,  Katie,  it's  loving 
youl  am  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Katie.  Do  you  love  me,  Dennis  ? 

Dennis.  Don't  I,  just?  \_Kisses  her.'] 

Katie.  Oh,  Dennis  !  what  would  ma  say  ? 

Dennis.  I  thought  you  were  an  orphan,  Katie,  and 
hadn't  any  ma  I 

Katie.  So  I  am.  I  was  only  quotationing  from 
Miss  Ellen.     Dennis ! 
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Dennis.  Well,  darlint ! 

Katie.    Come  with  me  into  the  pantry,  I've  got  the 
most  beautiful  little  supper  for  you. 

Dennis.  Mavourneen,  you're  the  jewel  of  the  world  ! 

Katie.  Oysters,  Dennis,  and  waffles  !     Come  ! 

\^Exeu7it.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II. — Same  as  first.     [Try.] 
Curtain  rises,  discovering  Katie  dusting. 

Katie.  Oh  dear,  how  tired  I  am,  to  be  sure !  Up 
every  night  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  when  the 
young  ladies  come  home  from  the  grand  parties,  and 
Miss  Bella  won't  let  anybody  touch  her  hair  but  me. 
Miss  Ellen,  bless  her  heart!  aint  never  no  trouble  to 
nobody ;  but  Miss  Bella  always  comes  home  as  cross  as 
a  bear.  Nobody  but  a  lady's  maid  knows  the  trials  of 
the  situation.  There's  that  Count  comes  here  a  spark- 
ing Miss  Bella,  with  moustaches  all  over  his  face^  he's 
as  imperent.  Tried  to  kiss  me  last  night.  The  idea ! 
It  was  well  for  him  Dennis  wasn't  about.  If  it  had 
been  Mr.  Charles Somebody's  coming  ! 

Ent4f  Chakles  Haeper. 
Charles.     Ah,  Katie,  good  morning!      Ladies  at 
home  ? 

Katie.    Good  morning,  sir !     Mrs.  Hamilton's  gone 
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with  that  Count  to  see  some  pictures,  and  Miss  Bella's 
gone  with  her. 

Charles.  Ah,  gone  with  Count  de  Yaurien,  have 
they  ?     But  Nellie — Miss  Ellen,  I  mean  ? 

Katie.  Land,  sir,  you  needn't  mind  me.  You  can 
call  her  Nellie,  if  it's  any  relief  to  your  feelings.  \_Sighs.~\ 

Charles.  Why,  Katie,  what  are  you  sighing  for  ? 
Come,  cheer  up,  and  tell  me  something.  Miss  Ellen 
goes  out  a  great  deal  lately,  don't  she  ? 

Katie.  Yes,  poor  thing  ! 

Charles.  Poor  thing  !     Why,  doesn't  she  enjoy  it  ? 

Katie.  No,  sir.  Miss  Ellen  aint  of  a  festivitous 
disposition.  She's  like  Henrietta  Ophelia  Seraphina 
Georgiana,  in  the  "Wasted  Heart  and  Blighted  Hopes  ;" 
she • 

Charles.  Why,  Katie,  do  you  read  novels  ? 

Katie.  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir,  when  the  ladies  is 
out  in  the  evening.  I'm  waiting  for  my  fate,  Mr. 
Charles,  but  he's  orful  long  acoming. 

C]Srles.  Katie,  tell  me,  do  you  think  Miss  Ellen 
likes  any  body  in  particular  ? 

Ka-TIE.  Oh  yes,  sir ;  she's  uncommon  fond  of  her  ma. 

Charles.  But  I  mean  any  gentleman.  Now  I  know 
a  young  gentleman  that's  very  much  attached  to  Miss 
Ellen,  and  he's  afraid  to  tell  her  so. 

Katie.  Oh  my,  how  bashful,  to  be  sure ! 

Charles.  You  see,  Katie,  he's  afraid  to  try. 
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Katie.  Oh,  he'd  better  try,  sir.  I'd  ad^se  Mm  to 
try.  Though  'taint'  no  use.  Miss  Ellen's  in  love  with 
somebody  else. 

Charles,  {furiously.)  Somebody  else  I  Who  is  it  ? 
the  puppy !     I'll  wring  his  neck. 

Katie,  {aside.)  I  knew  I'd  make  him  own  up.  He's 
in  love  with  her  himself,  and  I  know  she  loves  him. 
Shall  I  tell  him  to  try  his  luck  ?  I  will.  [_Aloud.~\  Lor, 
Mr.  Charles,  you  must  be  uncommon  fond  of  that  gen- 
tleman you  was  mentioning  ! 

Charles,  {aside.)  She's  not  such  a  fool,  after  all. 
I'll  coax  her.  [_Aloud,  putting  his  arm  around  her 
waist.']  Katie,  my  dear  Katie.  You're  a  good  girl. 
You're  very  fond  of  Miss  Ellen,  are  you  not  ?  I  am 
sure  you  are  a  good  girl,  Katie. 

Katie,  {aside.)  Blarney!  Wonder  what's  comiug 
now? 

Charles.  Katie,  what  pretty  lips  you  have  !  I  quite 
long  to  taste  them.     May  I  try  ? 

Katie,  {stepping  away,f^m  him.)  Oh,  Mr.  Charles, 
how  you  talk  !  There's  nobody  round,  and  I  know  you 
won't  take  advantage  of  my  being  alone. 

Charles.  Not  for  the  world  ! 

Katie,  {wiping  her  lips.)  You're  stronger  than  I 
am,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Charles. 

Charles,  {aside.)  I  wonder,  now,  if  Ellen  is  out.  I 
shouldn't  like  her  to  catch  me  kissing  Katie.  [Aloud.] 
You  are  very  cruel  to  refuse  me  just  one  kiss. 
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Katie,  ^side.)  Stupid  !     Why  don't  he  take  it  ? 
Charles.  Katie,  tell  me.     You  think  Miss  Ellen  is 
in  love  ?     I've  half  a  mind  to  try  for  tffat  kiss. 

Katie.  You  shan't  have  it !  Yes,  Mr.  Charles,  I 
think  Miss  Ellen  is  in  love.  [_Aside.']  Aud  if  I  don't 
torment  you,  I'm  mistaken. 

Charles,  (despairingly.)  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is !  That 
villainous  Count  has  had  the  whole  field  to  himself,  and 
he  has  won  her.  Cruel,  cruel  girl !  \_Sits  dovjn,  sigh- 
ing.'] 

Katie,  {aside.)  Well,  I  am  of  a  forgiving  disposition. 
I'll  ease  his  mind.  \_Aloud.'\  Mr.  Charles,  are  you  in 
love  with  Miss  Ellen  ? 

Charles.  Yes,  Katie,  I  love  her  devotedly  1 

Katie.  Well,  Mr.  Charles,  just  you  try  your  luck.  I 
don't  tell  you  nothing,  but  just  you  try. 

Charles.  And  you  think 

Katie.  Lor,  sir,  I  don't  think.  I  aint  of  age,  and 
aint  got  no  right  to  think.  But — Miss  Ellen  loves 
somebody  not  a  thousand  im^es  off. 

Charles,  {starting  up  joyfully.)  Katie,  I  must  have 
that  kiss. 

Katie,  {running  off.)  Catch  me,  then  ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Charles.  I'll  try.  \_Buns  against  Dennis. 

Dennis,  {opening  his  arms.)  Sure,  Misther  Charles, 
do  you  want  to  embrace  me  ?     I'm  willing,  sir. 
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Charles.  So,  Dennis,  you  are  taking  care  of  Katie, 
are  you  ?  • 

Dennis.  Sure,«ir,  I'm  hoping  to  do  that  same  when 
we've  money  enough  laid  up. 

Charles,  {giving  Mm  money.)  Well,  add  that  to 
your  stock. 

Dennis,  (bowing.)  Sure,  good  luck  till  ye,  sir.  May 
ye  have  the  beautiful  girl  ye've  got  in  your  own  eye,  sir, 
for  a  wife. 

Charles,  {laughing.)  Amen  !  Take  care  of  Katie, 
Dennis  ;  she's  a  good  girl. 

Dennis.   Sure,  sir,  I'll  thry.  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  before.     [Money.] 

Enter  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Arabella. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Well,  my  love !  Count  de  Yaurien 
will  soon  be  here,  to  have  a  private  interview  with  me. 
He  asked  permission  last  evening,  while  you  were  danc- 
ing with  your  cousin  Charles.  Of  course  he  has  pro- 
posed ? 

Arabella.  Oh  yes,  last  evening,  in  the  conservatory. 
I  was  bashful,  reluctant,  of  course;  but  referred  him  to 
you.     Oh  ma,  what  a  puppy  he  is  ! 

Mrs.  Hamilton.    Yes,  my  love,  but  so  rich  I     Mrs. 
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Grundy  says  he  counts  his  money  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. \_Bell  rings.']  Ah,  there  he  is  !  I  will  go  up 
stairs,  love  I  Let  him  see  you  a  moment  alone ;  it  will 
inspire  him.  \_Exit. 

Arabella.  Dear  me,  it  is  very  tiresome  to  marry 
that  conceited  puppy!  but  then,  as  ma  says,  he  is  very 
wealthy. 

Katie,  (behind  the  scenes.)  If  you  try  to  kiss  me 
again,  sir,  I'll  tell  Dennis ! 

Count,  {behind  the  scenes.)  Ah,  my  sharming  Katie  ! 
you  vill  not  have  ze  cruelty. 

Arabella.    So  !   flirting  with  Katie  !     Just  wait  till 

we're  married,  sir,  and  then  if  you  kiss  my  maid 1 

He's  coming  ! 

Enter  Count  de  Yaukien. 

Count,  (in  broken  English.)  Ah,  my  angel,  have  I 
ze  felicite  to  see  you  zis  morning  ?  Je  suis  charme.  You 
have  ze  goodness  to  look  at  me  viz  zoze  dazzling  orbs. 
Ah,  zey  are  magnifique,  angelique. 

Arabella.  Ah,  Count,  I  fear  you  are  a  sad  flatterer ! 

Count.  My  life  !  To  flatter  you  would  be,  as  ze 
Guilliamme  Shakspeare  do  say,  to  put  ze  silvere  on  ze 
fine  gold ;  to  meitez  ze  rouge  on  ze  lily ;  to  sprinkle  ze — 
how  you  call  him  ? — ze — ze  violet  viz  ze  Eau  de  Co- 
logne.    Ah,  perfection  cannot  be  flattered! 

Arabella,  {affectedly.)  Dearest  Lorenzo,  you  quite 
overpow  er  me ! 

Count.    Can  I  have  ze  plaisir  to  see  your  charmante 
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mama.     I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  ask  her  consent  to — 
my  life — to  call  you  mine. 

Arabella,  (bashfully.^  Oh,  Count  1  I  will  tell  mamma 
you  are  here.  \_Gount  kisses  her  hand.'j 

[_Exit  Arabella. 

Count,  (in  good  English.)  John  Brown,  you  are  in 
luck  !  That  splendid  creature  fairly  idolizes  you.  Think 
of  being  her  husband,  and  fingering  the  rocks  old  Hamil- 
ton left  I  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  sacrifice  for  a  man  of  your 
attractions  to  settle  down  to  a  married  life ;  but,  the 
money,  old  boy,  the  money ! 

Enter  Katie. 

KA.TIE.  If  you  please,  sir,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  waiting 
for  you  in  the  library.     I'll  show  you  the  way.       [Exit. 

Count,  (in  broken  English.)  I  come,  most  sharming 
Katie,  *  [Exit. 

Enter  Charles  Harper. 

Charles.  It  is  all  over.  The  lawsuit  upon  which  my 
whole  fortune  depended  was  decided  against  me  this 
morning.  I  am  penniless ;  and  Ellen — ah,  I  dare  not 
think  of  her !  [Sits  down  sadly. ~\ 

Enter  Ellen. 

Ellen.  You  here,  Charles  ?  Why,  cousin,  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Charles.  My  lawsuit  was  decided  against  me  this 
morning. 

Ellen.  Is  that  all  ? 
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Charles,  All !  Why,  is  not  that  enough  ?  I  am  a 
beggar. 

Ellen.  Dear  Charles,  how  absurd  !  A  young  man, 
in  health,  and  with  a  profession  and  talent,  to  talk  of 
being  a  beggar!  Fie,  cousin  I  I  thought  you  were  braver. 

Charles.  That  is  not  the  worst.  (Pathetically.) 
My  dearest  hopes  are  blighted. 

Ellen,  (mocking  him.)  Blighted,  are  they?  Come, 
cousin,  cheer  up  !     Tell  me  your  troubles. 

Charles.  I  will !  You  shall  be  my  confidante.  Know 
then,  dear  Ellen,  I  am  in  love. 

Ellen,  (turning  away.)  You,  cousin? 

Charles.  Yes,  with  the  sweetest  angel  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  I  love  her  to  distraction,  and  now  I  must 
resign  her, 

Ellen,  (trembling.)  Why,  cousin? 

Charles.  Can  I  ask  her  to  share  poverty,  perhaps 
toil  ?     Never  1 

Ellen,  (much  agitated.)  If  she  loves  you 


Charles,  (looking  at  her  keenly.)  I  do  not  even 
know  that.  I  have  never  dared  to  ask  her,  and  now — 
how  can  I  propose  to  her  to  share  my  lot  ? 

Ellen,  (standing  erect,  facing  him,  and  speaking  in 
a  firm  voice.)  If  she  loves  you,  cousin,  she  will  never 
ask  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor.  If  the  loss  of  your 
fortune  will  influence  her,  she  is  unworthy  of  you.  Go 
to  her  bravely — tell  her  all.     Test  her  love,  and — [in  a 
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lower  tone'} — and  may  all  success  attend  you,  cousin ; 
and  [^agitated']  may  you  be  very  happy,  Charles.  [  Turns 
to  leave  him.'] 

Charles,  {stopping  her.)  Stay,  Nellie.  See  how 
well  I  follow  your  advice.  I  stand  bravely  before  you. 
You  know  how  poor  I  am,  yet  I  dare  to  say — I^love 
you. 

Ellen,  {joyfully.)  Love  me  ? 

Charles.  Have  you  not  seen  it  ? 

Ellen,  {embarrassed.)  I  thought — I — I  hoped — I — 
I  feared — I 

Charles.  You  loved !  Thinking,  hoping,  fearing, 
are  all  symptoms  oT  that  blessed  state  of  existence. 
You  love  me,  then,  in  spite  of  poverty  ? 

Ellen.  It  is  you  I  love,  Charles,  not  your  money. 

Enter  Katie,  singing. 

Charles,  {embracing  Ellen.)  My  own  dear  love ! 
My  dearest  Ellen ! 

Katie.   Oh,  land  !     I  hope  I  aint  intruding  ? 

Charles.   Come,  Ellen,  we  will  find  your  mother. 

[^Exeunt  Charles  and  Ellen. 

Ka-TIE.  Come,  Ellen,  we  will  find  your  mother !  It 
appears  to  me  the  old  lady  is  in  demand  to-day.  I've 
half  a  mind  to  marry  Dennis,  if  it's  only  to  be  in  the 
fashion.  He  told  me  last  night  he  had  a  little  money 
laid  up,  and  I've  got  a  little,  and  as  two  littles  make  a 

much,  I  think  we  might  manage  to Well,  I'll  see 

this  evening.  [  Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  IV. — Same  as  before.     [Matrimony.] 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Mrs.  Hamilton,  sewing. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Well,  my  children  will  be  at  home 
to-day,  after  their  wedding  tour.  I  long  to  see  my 
daughter  the  Countess,  and  poor  dear  Nellie.  It  was 
quite  a  trial  to  have  her  marry  my  nephew,  after  his 
loss ;  but  then  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  one's  daughters 
fairly  launched  into  matrimony. 

Enter  Dennis  and  Katie. 

Well,  Katie,  what  is  wanted  ? 

Katie.  If  you  please,  Dennis  and  I  would  like  to  give 
warning,  mum. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Warning,  Katie  ?  Why,  don't  you 
like  the  place  ? 

Dennis.  If  ye  plase,  marm,  Katie's  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  me. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  To  you  !  Why,  Dennis,  when  you 
came  here,  you  said  Katie  was  your  sister. 

Dennis,  (scratching  his  head.)  Well,  marm,  you  see 
we're  all  one  large  family,  since  Adam  and  Eve,  and  if 
you  plase,  we  aint  any  nearer  related  marm.  [^Bell 
rings.^ 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  There,  Dennis,  go  to  the  door. 

Dennis.  Tis,  marm.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  It  must  be  my  dear  children.  How 
I  long  to  see  them  ! 
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Enter  Charles  and  Ellen,  wlio  embrace  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
Tlien  Arabella  rushes  in,  followed  hy  the  Count,  who 
tries  to  detain  her. 

Arabella.  Go  away  !  Don't  touch  me  !  Oh  !  you 
odious  impostor !  Oh !  hold  me,  somebody,  or  I  shall 
choke ! 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Why,  Bella,  my  love,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Arabella.  A  horrible  imposition  !  A  base  deceiver  I 
A  wretched  woman,  is  the  matter  1  There  !  look  ! 
[^Pointing  to  the  Count.']     Do  you  see  that  man  ? 

Count.  I  am  tall  enough,  love,  to  be  plainly  visible. 
Why  will  you  excite  yourself  so  ?  you  are  really  quite 
flushed. 

Ellen.  Why,  Count,  how  you  have  improved  in 
English ! 

Arabella.  Don't  call  him  Count,  Nellie.  He — that 
man — oh,  I  shall  faint !     That  horrible  monster 

Count.  My  love ! 

Arabella.  Is — is — a  barber  1  \_Falls,  sobbing,  into 
Ellen'' s  arms.] 

All.  a  barber ! 

Enter  Dennis,  loaded  with  carpet-hags,  shaivls,  etc.,  which 
he  keeps  dropping  ^d  trying  to  pick  up. 

Dennis.  Av  it's  plasing  till  yees,  here's  the  little  traps 
yees  tould  me  to  bring  in. 

\_TJirough  the  whole  of  the  following  dialogue,  Dennis 
keeps  starting  forward  to  interrupt  the  speakers,  hut  is  hin- 
dered hy  dropping  some  of  the  haggage  he  carries.] 
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Arabella.  Oh,  Nellie,  send  him  away!  Don't  let 
me  see  him  ! 

Ellen.  Who,  Bella  ?     Dennis  ?         '' 

Arabella.*  No,  no  ;  the  barber. 

Ellen.  Dear  Bella,  if  he  loves  you,  and  you  love  him, 
you  may  be  very  happy,  even  with  a  barber. 

Arabella.  Love  him!  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie,  how 
matrimony  has  opened  my  eyes  ! 

Mrs.  Hamilton.  Oh,  my  poor  children !  How  much 
they  are  to  be  pitied  ! 

Ellen.  Don't  pity  me,  mamma.  We  are  very  happy ; 
aint  we,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  Indeed  we  are  !  [  To  audience.  ]  And, 
ladies  and  gen 

Ellen,  (interrupting  him.)  Excuse  me,  love,  but 
ladies  take  the  precedence  here.  [^To  audience.']  La- 
dies and 

Arabella,  (interrupting  her.)  Really, "Nellie,  you 
are  very  forward.  /  have  the  best  right  to  speak.  [  To 
audience.']     Ladies  and  gentlemen 

Count,  (interrupting  her.)  My  dear,  pray  do  not 
excite  yourself.  You  are  too  nervous,  love,  to  under- 
take this.  I  will  relieve  you.  [To  audience.]  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am 


Mrs.  Hamilton,  (interrupting  him.)  A  base  im- 
postor, sir.  How  dare  you  address  my  guests!  \_To 
audience.]     Ladies 
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Katie,  (interrupting  her.)  Beg  pardon,  mum,  but  I 
think  I  have  the  least  to  do  here.  You  all  have  your 
family  eares.-^  Mine  have  not  commenced  yet,  but  if  [to 
audience']  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  call  again  in 
a  week  or  two,  Dennis  and  I  will  give  them  our  opinion 
of  matrimony.     Eh,  Dennis  ? 

Dennis,  {dropping  all  the  baggage,  takes  her  hand.) 
Yis,  if  yees  plase.  \_Gurtain  falls. 

Position  of  characters  at  fall  of  curtain : 

Katie,  Dennis, 

Count,  Mrs.  Hamilton,   Arabella,  Ellen,  Charles. 
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CHARACTERS.  . 

Mrs.  Geeen,  a  Widow  Lady. 

Seraphina,  her  Daughter,  a  fashionable  young  Lady. 

Augustus,  her  Son,  a  lisping  Dandy. 

Alphonso  Cantcomeitoglio,  a  foreign  Dancing -master. 

Betsy,  Mrs.  Green's  husband's  cousin,  the  maid  of  all  worTc. 


PROPERTIES. 


A  Table,  Chairs,  a  Sofa,  a  Looking -glass.  Pamphlet 
Novel,  Bell,  Saucer  of  Blacking,  Blacking  -  brush,  Duster, 
Violin,  Piano. 
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Scene  I.     [Miss.] 

"^ 

A  parlor,  handsomely/  furnished.     A  table,  with- a  looking-  -v 

glass,  hooJcs,  and  two  or  three  pamphlet  novels  upon  it. 
sofa,  and  some  chairs.     A  piano,  open. 


Enter  Betsy,  very  shabhily  drqssed,  carrying  a  saucer  of 
blacking,  blacking-brush,  and  duster. 

Betsy,  (crying.)  Oh,  how  mj  head  does  ache!  I 
think  Miss  Green  might  a  found  something  softer  than 
the  broom-handle  to  whack  me  with,  jest  a  cause  the 
furnace  fire  went  out.  I  can't  be  everywhere  at  onct, 
so  I  can't,  and  I've  blacked  six  grates  this  blessed  morn- 
ing. Oh  dear !  I  wish  uncle  John  'd  come  home.  I 
never  gits  nobody  to  pet  me  now,  since  he  went  away  to 
the  Injies.  Wisht  I  know'd  the  way  to  the  Injies,  I'd 
walk  right  out  there  to-morrow.  Now,  who'd  ever  think 
I  was  Miss  Green's  husband's  cousin,  the  way  I'm  treated  ? 
I  jest  wisht  I  was  a  nigger,  or  a  magpie,  or  something 
'nother,  I'm  so  tired,  I  jest  ache  all  over.  I  was  up  all 
night,  clearing  away  after  Miss  Seraphiny's  party.  Miss 
Green  said  'tweren't  no  difference  about  my  going  to 
bed.      They  wouldn't   give   me   no   ice-cream   neither, 
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'cepting  what  was  left  on  the  plates,  and  I  do  love  it  so  I 
Oh  dear,  how  my  head  does  ache  !  I  won't  clean  another 
grate  this  day,  so  I  won't.  There  !  [Sits  down  on  the 
Jioor.'] 

Mrs.  Green,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Where's  ths* 
good-for-nothing,  lazy,  stupid,  idiot  of  a  girl  ? 

Betsy.  That's  me  !     I  don't  care  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Green,  (twitching  Betsy  up  on  her  feet.)  Well, 
I  declare  !  Sitting  down,  doing  nothing !  Upon  my 
word  !  I  wonder  what  girls  will  do  next  ?  [Shakes  Betsy 
violently.^  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  trial  of  patience. 
You  are  a  perfect  nuisance.    What  do  you  mean,  I  say  ? 

Betsy.  Oh  please,  I  don't  mean  nothing,  mum.  Oh  ! 
how  you  do  pinch  my  arm  1  Oh !  I'll  never  do  so  no 
more. 

Mrs.  Green,  (pushing  her  toward  the  grate.)  There, 
go  clean  that  grate.  If  it  aint  done  when  I  come  in  here 
again,  you'll  get  no  dinner,  miss.  [Exit. 

Betsy,  (brushing  the  grate.)  I  dare  say.  I  never 
does  get  half  enough  to  eat,  nohow.  They  gives  great 
parties  all  the  while,  and  then  if  I  asks  for  a  little  more 
dinner,  they  can't  afford  it.  Oh !  how  Miss  Green  did 
pinch  me !  Jest  look  at  me  1  Who'd  ever  think  I  was 
a  perfect  little  beauty  when  uncle  John  went  away? 
Miss  Green  was  to  treat  me  like  her  own  child,  she  was ; 
jest  exactly  the  same  as  Seraphiny,  she  promised  uncle 
John.     Oh,  if  he'd  only  come  home  again  1 
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Enter  Seraphina. 

Seraphina,  (sinking  upon  the  sofa.)  Well,  my  party 
was  a  success,  and  in  the  confusion  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  Alphonso  twice.  Dear  creature,  how  his  misfor- 
tunes touch  me  !  [Betsy  sneezes.^  Seraphina,  (start- 
ing.) Why,  Betsy  !  are  you  there  ? 

Betsy,  (coming  forward.)  Yes,  miss. 

Seraphina.  Oh,  stay  where  you  are,  for  mercy's  sake  ! 
Don't  come  near.  wie.  How  do  you  contrive  to  get  your- 
self so  dirty? 

Betsy.  Cleaning  grates,  miss,  does  it,  without  any 
contriving. 

^^RKPBi^  A,  (raising  a  vinaigrette.)  Ugh!  It's  really 
shocking.  There,  go  away  Betsy,  you  are  really  quite 
an  eyesore. 

Betsy,  (aside.)  I  wonder  what  I'll  be  next?  Miss 
Green  called  me  a  noosance,  and  now  I'm  a  nisore. 

[  Going. 

Seraphina.  Stay,  Betsy ;  my  eyes  are  fatigued  with 
the  glare  of  light  last  evening,  and  I  do  not  feel  equal 
to  the  exertion  of  reading.  You  know  how  to  read ; 
you  shall  finish  reading  to  me  the  "  Lone  Lovers  of  the 
Wilderness." 

Betsy.  Oh,  Miss  Seraphiny,  I've  got  all  the  grates  to 
clean,  and  the  beds  to  make,  and  the  rooms  to  sweep, 
and  the  knives  to  rub,  and  the  dinner  to  cook,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  do,  and  Miss  Grreen  '11  half  kill  me  if 
'taint  done. 
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Seraphina.  Impudence  !  Do  you  dare  to  answer 
me  ?     Sit  down  there  this  instant,  and  take  the  book. 

'[Gives  her  a  pamphlet  from  off  the  table. 

Betsy,  (crying.)  Miss  Green  '11 

Seraphina.  How  often  must  you  be  told  not  to  call 
ma  Miss  Green?  Can't  you  say  Mrs.  Green,  you  idiot? 
Jam  Miss  Green. 

Betsy,  (going  away.)  Yes,  miss. 

Seraphina.  Come  back  here  !  I  declare,  it  is  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint !  Sit  down  there,  and  read 
to  me,  and  if  you  miss  one  word,  you'll  go  without  your 
dinner. 

Betsy,  (aside.)  Well,  it's  a  savin'  o'  perwisions  to 
snub  me,  anyhow  ! 

Seraphina.  What  are  you  saying  ?  Now  begin.  Oh, 
you  needn't  come  so  close.  Your  clothes  are  far  too 
dirty  to  touch  me.  How  can  you  go  about,  looking  so  ? 
You  never  see  me  in  such  a  state.  Positively,  I  should 
think  you  would  stick  to  something. 

Betsy.  Wisht  I  could.  Wouldn't  have  to  work  so 
hard  if  I  could  stick  to  something. 

Seraphina,  (taking  the  book  from  her.)  Don't  an- 
swer me  back.  This  is  the  place ;  take  the  book  ! 
Begin  !     Page  Al. 

Betsy,  (takes  the  book;  reads.)  " A-1-p-h-o-n-s-o, 
Alphonso " 

Seraphina,  (sighing.)  Oh,  that  dear  name  !  Don't 
murder  it  so  !     Go  on  ! 
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Betsy.  Yes,  miss.  \_Reading.']  "Alphonso  went  as 
c-i-r-c-u-m-s-t-a-n-c-e-s,  circumstances."  Please,  miss, 
what's  a  circumstances  ? 

Seraphina.  oil,  my  patience  !  the  girl  will  drive  me 
mad.  Just  in  the  most  exciting  part !  Now  go  on,  and 
don't  dare  to  ask  any  more  of  your  absurd  questions. 

.  Betsy,  (reading.)  "Alphonso  went  as  circumstances" 
— (Wisht  I  knowed  what  them  was!) — "seemed  to 
direct."  Oh,  cricky !  what  a  big  word's  acomin'  now! 
"  I-n-s-u-b-o-r-d-i-n-a-t-i-o-n — tion.   Insub — insubor " 

Seraphina.  Insubordination,  you  dunce.     G-o  on  ! 

Betsy.  Yes,  miss  !     Insubordination  you  qjunce ■ 


Seraphina,  (snatching  the  book.)  It's  enough  to  set 
one  frantic.  [^Boxes  Betsy's  ears  with  the  book.^ 
There  !  go  about  your  business,  you  stupid  thing  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  G-reen'. 

Mrs.  Green.  Betsy,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Not 
a  bed  made,  or  a  room  swept. 

Betsy.  If  you  please,  Miss  Green 

Mrs.  Green.  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  to  call  me 
Mrs.  Green  ?  Miss  Green  !  Go  up  stairs.  ^Pashes 
Betsy  against  Seraphina.] 

Seraphina.  Oh  !   Go  away  !      [Pushes  Betsy  back. 

Mrs,  Green.  Why  don't  you  go  ?  [Strikes  her. 

Seraphina.  Go,  will  you  ?  [  They  both  push  Betsy 
out  of  the  room.     Mrs.  Green  follows  her  oiit.^ 
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SERAPEnNA,  {sitting  down  again.)  I  declare,  that 
odious  creature  has  quite  exhausted  me.  How  I  long 
to  see  Alphonso  1  It  is  near  his  hour  !  Will  he  come  ? 
Poor  Alphonso  !  Think  of  a  man  of  rank,  Count  Cant- 
comitoglio,  being  exiled  from  his  dear  France,  and 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  teaching  dancing !  My 
heart  aches  for  his  trials. 

Enter  Alphonso,  ivith  a  violin  under  his  arm. 

Alphonso,  {in  broken  English.)  Sharming  Sera- 
phina,  are  you  by  yourselves — alone  ? 

Seraphina.  Yes,  dearest  Alphonso,  I  am  fortunately 
alone.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  I  have  been  forced 
to  miss  so  many  lessons  lately. 

Alphonso,  {laying  aside  his  violin.)  And  I,  alas  1 
have  been  forced  to  miss  ze  shance  to  see  you,  ze 
dearest  object  earth  contains  !     Oh,  Seraphina  1 

Seraphina.  Oh,  Alphonso  ! 

Enter  Betsy. 

Betsy.  Oh,  jeminy !  If  you  please,  your  ma  says,  did 
you  miss  your  opery  cloak  ?  'taint  in  the  drawer. 

Seraphina.  Go  away,  Betsy.     Don't  bother  me  ! 

Betsy.  Oh,  very  well,  miss ;  'taint  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. l^Exit. 

Alphonso.  And  now,  mine  angel,  zat  we  are  by  our 
lone  selves  once  more,  I  vill  tell  you  my — vat  you  calls 
zem  ? — my — plans.  One  veek  from  zis  day  we  can 
elopes.     All  is  prepare. 
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SERAPHiiSrA.  You  give  me  early  information. 

Alphonso.  For  fear  mj  billets-doux  may  miss  you. 
Ah,  my  idol,  how  can  I  wait — one  little  week — and  you 
are  my  own  ! 

Mrs.  G-reen,  (behind  the  scenes.)  With  Mr.  Cant- 
comitoglio,  did  you  say  ? 

Seraphina.  Oh,  there's  mamma !  Quick !  put  yourself 
in  dancing  position !  [Alphonso  takes  up  his  violin. 
They  assume  dancing  positions. ^ 

Enter  Mrs,  Green. 

Alphonso,  (taking  steps.)  Now,  Mees  Green  !  So, 
Mees  !  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II. — Same  as  before.     [Fortune.]  . 

Enter  Alphonso. 

Alphonso.  Alone  !  I  must  conceal  myself  until  Sera- 
phina come.  I  have  told  to  me  to-day  someziugs  zat 
makes  me  think  that  ze  pere  Green  did  not  leaves  no- 
ting. If  zis  is  so,  I  must  not  elopes  viz  Seraphina.  Yet 
all  is  prepare.  Ah,  some  one  is  coming  !  I  must  con- 
ceals myself.  l^Hides  behind  a  curtain. 

EnterM-RS.  Green  and  Augustus. 

Augustus.  Now,  my  dear  mother,  tell  me  why  I  re- 
thieved  thuch  a  hathty  thummonth  to  come  home.  I 
wath  doing  finely  in  New  York.    Mith  Golddutht  wath 

lending  a  favorable  ear  to  my  thuit. 
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Mrs.  Green.  Pshaw !     I  have  something  better  for 
you  than  Miss  Golddust. 

Augustus.  Better  !  Why,  she  ith  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  have  a  wife  for  you  who  is  worth  two 
millions. 

Augustus.  What  a  fortune  !  Confound  Mith  Gold- 
dutht  I     Who  ith  she  ? 

•    Mrs.  Green.  I  will  tell  you.     Listen  !     Your  cousin 

Betsy 

Augustus.  Don't !  don't  call  that  odiouth  creature 
my  couthin ! 

Mrs.  Green.  Patience,  hear  me  out !  Betsy's  uncle 
John  went,  as  you  know,  to  India,  some  five  years  ago. 
He  was  wealthy  then,  but  news  has  just  reached  us  that 
he  increased  his  property  to  two  millions,  and  then  died, 
leaving  the  whole  to  Betsy. 

Augustus.  To  Betthy ! 

Mrs.  Green.  This  fortune  we  must  secure.  You 
know  it  is  on  the  handsome  allowance  he  left  for  her  use 
that  we  have  been  living  since  he  left.  It  will  never  do 
to  let  this  money  go  out  of  the  family. 

Alphonso,  {peeping  out.)  Here's  vat  ze  Americaines 
call  a  go.     Here's  a  go  ! 

Augustus.  I  am  amathed  !     Two  millionth  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  As  yet  she  knows  nothing  of  her  for- 
tune.    As  her  nearest  relative,  the  news  was  communi- 
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cated  to  me  first;  but  to-day  she  will  receive  ofiBcial 
intelligence,  so  I  must  tell  her.  Come,  we  will  find  her. 
Of  course,  you  do  not  care  to  return  to  Miss  Golddust  ? 

Augustus.  Confound  Mith  Golddutht!'  Don't  thpeak 
of  her  1  lUxeunt  Mrs.  Green  and  Augustus. 

Alphonso,  (coming  forward.)  Mafoif  Alphonso, 
you  were  ze  lucky  man  to  hear  zis  news.  Betsy,  sharm- 
ing  two  millions,  you  must  be  mine  ! 

Enter  Betsy. 

Alphonso,  (meeting  her.)  My  dear  Mees  Betsy,  how 
you  do  to-day,  eh  ? 

Betsy.  My  gracious,  how  perlite  I  I'm  pretty  well, 
Mr.  Parlezvoo ! 

Alphonso.  Je  suis  charme  !    You  enchants  me  I 

Betsy.  Where's  Miss  Green  ?  I  wants  to  know  about 
them  pickles.  \_Going. 

Alphonso.  Do  not  leaves  me  I.  Stay,  mine  angel, 
near  your  adoring  Alphonso  1 

Betsy.  He's  crazy  1  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Alphonso.  Ah,  Betsy,  I  love  you  I  I  swear  by  all  ze 
stars  I  love  you  !  \_Kneels. 

Betsy.  Get  up  !     'Pon  my  word,  he's  drunk  I 

Alphonso,  (aside.)  Yat  is  drunk  ?  Ah,  I  remembers ! 
intoxicate.  \_Aloud.']  Yes,  Betsy,  intoxicate  viz  your 
sharms  1  Do  not  turn  aways  1  Let  me  feast  mine  eyes 
on  your  beauty ! 
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Betsy.  Land,  sir,  your  eyes  '11  be  jjretty  sharp,  if  they 
find  my  beauty  I 

Alphonso,  {taking  her  hand.)  Let  me  prison  ziz 
leetle  vite  hand  ! 

Betsy.  Get  out !     Let  go  my  hand  1 

Alphonso,  Nevare  !  till  you  promise  it  shall  be  mine  ! 

Betsy.  What  do  you  want  with  my  hand  ? 

Alphonso,  {aside.)  I  would  kees  it  if  it  vas  not  so 
poison  dirty,  \_Aloud.']  I  vill  keep  it,  cherish  it,  cover 
it  viz  jewels. 

Betsy.  Well,  you'd  better  let  me  wash  it  first.  It's 
orful  smutty.     Here  comes  Miss  Green  1 

Alphonso,  {starting  up.)  Where  ?  Hide  me  1  Let 
me  make  my  escapes  !  \_Exit. 

Betsy.  Well,  I  never  did  see  sich  a  'tarnal  goose 
before  I 

Enter  Mrs.  Green,  Augustus,  and  Seraphina. 

Mrs.  Green,  {in  a  sweet  voice.)  Ah,  Betsy,  my 
child,  are  you  there  ? 

•  Betsy,  {amazed.)     Why — why 

Mrs,  Green,  You  look  surprised  !  Come  here,  my 
sweet  little  darling,  and  kiss  me, 

Betsy,  {pinching  herself.)  Am  I  a  delirious,  or  am  I 
asleep  ? 

Seraphina.  Come  here  and  sit  beside  me,  cousin 
Betsy.     We  have  news  for  you,  dear  ! 
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Betsy.  What  has  come  over  them  ? 

Augustus,  (offering  a  chair.)  My  charming  couthin, 
do  not  fatigue  yourself  by  thtanding. 

Betsy,  {sitting  down.)  I'm  all  dumbflustercated  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  We've  come  to  tell  you  your  good  for- 
tune. You  know,  Betsy,  child,  we've  always  been  kind 
to  you  1 

Betsy,  (Zieszto^wpf.)     Y-e-e-s,  mum  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  Call  me  cousin,  dear  I 

Betsy.  Yes,  mum  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  Dear  child,  her  early  respect  is  quite 
habitual !  My  love,  you  have  had  a  fortune  left  to  you. 
Two  millions  ! 

Betsy.  Please,  mum,  what's  millions  ? 

Mrs.  Green.  Millions  of  dollars.     Money,  my  dear  I 

Seraphina.  You  have  more  money,  Betsy,  than  you 
will  know  how  to  spend ;  all  your  own. 

Betsy,  Oh,  gracious  I  Won't  I  have  as  much  dinner 
as  I  can  eat  every  day  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  Yes,  my  love,  you  can  have  everything 
you  wish  for. 

Betsy.  Oh,  crickets  ! 

Seraphina.  You  can  wear  as  fine  clothes  as  you 
please. 

Betsy.  Oh,  scissors  ! 
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Augustus.  Every  pleathure  ith  at  your  command, 
and  I  am  alwayth  ready  to  ethcort  you  to  opera  or  ball. 

Betsy.  Oh,  my !     But  can  I  do  exactly  as  I  please  ? 

All.  Exactly ! 

Betsy,  (walking  about  and  clapping  her  hands.) 
Aint  it  fine  ?  Won't  I  dress  up,  and  eat  all  sorts  of 
goodies  ?  I  won't  never  do  another  bit  of  work  as  long 
as  I  live  !  \^ Stopping  suddeiily  before  Mrs.  Green.] 
But,  Miss  Grreen,  where  did  all  the  money  come  from  ? 

Mrs.  Green,  You  remember  your  uncle  John  ? 

Betsy,  (in  a  low  voice.)  Indeed,  I  does  !  Dear  uncle 
John  !  [J.  pause.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  great  delight,'] 
Oh  I  has  he  come  home  ? 

Mrs.  Green.  No,  mydear,  he's  dead ! 

Betsy,  (bursting  into  tears.)  No,  no  !  Oh,  he  aint 
dead  I  Oh,  he  said  he  would  come  home  again  I  He 
will  come  back — he  promised  !  Oh,  Miss  Green,  he  aint 
— say  he  aint — dead! 

Mrs.  Green.  Don't  be  so  distressed  1  He  has  left 
you  all  his  money. 

Betsy,  (still  sobbing.)  Oh,  uncle  John !  Uncle 
John  !  Won't  you  never  come  home  no  more  to  Betsy, 
your  own  little  Betsy  ?  Oh,  I  don't  want  no  money  !  I 
don't  want  nothing !  I  wisht  I  was  dead  too  !  Oh, 
uncle  John  !     What  shall  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ? 

\_Exit,  weeping. 

Mrs.  Green.  Who  would  imagine  the  child  had  such 
strong  feelings  ?    Augustus,  now  is  your  time  !    A  little 
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delicate  consolation  now  will  do  vfonders  for  your  suit. 
Come,  we  will  find  her. 

\_Exeunt  Mrs.  Green  and  A  ugustus. 

Seraphina.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  take  her  into 
society  !  Ma  thinks  the  large  ball  next  week  will  be  a 
good  opening.  Then,  she  must  give  a  ball  here.  I  must 
postpone  my  elopement. 

Enter  Alphonso. 

Alphonso.  Ah,  Mees  Green  !     How  are  you  ? 

Seraphina.  Alphonso,  why  so  cold  ?     I  am  alone  ! 

Alphonso.  Ah,  so  I  perceives  !  I  came  to  looks  for 
my  violin.     I  forgets  it  zis  morning. 

Seraphina,  {amazed.)  Alphonso,  why  are  you  so 
cruel  ?     No  one  is  near  to  see  us  I     You  torture  me  ! 

[  Weeps. 

Alphonso,  (aside.)  Nevare  could  endure  to  see  ze 
lovely  creatures  weeps.  \_Aloud.']  Seraphina,  dearest, 
forgive  me  !  I  heard  you  did  embrace  anozar  on  ze  door- 
steps zis  morning  !  Jealousy  made  me  cold  !  \_Aside. 
I  calls  zat  vara  good  for  ze  impromptu. 

Seraphina.  It  was  my  brother  Augustus,  dearest ! 

Alphonso,  (aside.)  I  must  feign  ze  constancy,  or  I 
can  no  see  Betsy.  \_Aloud.'\  My  angel!  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  [^Kneels. 

Seraphina.  You  are  forgiven  ! 

Alphonso,  (aside.)  Ah,  quelle  complaisance  !  She  is 
lovely!  Were  not  Betsy  ze  two  millions.  [Aloud.'] 
My  angel,  I  tank  you  !  [  Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  III. — Same  as  before. — [Misfortune.] 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Mrs.  Green,  in  evening  dress,  be- 
fore a  glass,  arranging  a  head-dress. 

Mrs.  Green.    Well,   Betsy  makes    her  debut   into 

fashionable  life  to-night.     She  insisted  upon  dressing 

alone,  and  would  tell  no  one  what  she  meant  to  wear. 

I  hope  she  will  not  make  herself  ridiculous  I     I  fear  she 

will! 

Enter  Seraphina. 

Seraphina.  Oh,  ma  !  have  you  seen  Betsy  ? 

Mrs.  Green.  No,  my  dear  !     Is  she  terribly  absurd  ? 

Seraphina.  You  never  saw  such  a  figure  1  I  can 
never  appear  in  public  with  her  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  We  .must  say  that  she  is  very  eccentric, 
love  1     Won't  she  allow  you  to  alter  it  ? 

Seraphina.  No.  You  know  what  a  horrible  temper 
she  has  shown  ever  since  she  became  independent.  I  am 
so  glad  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  put  on  mourning  !  It 
would  have  spoiled  all  our  gaiety  !  And,  you  know,  ma, 
he  died  so  far  away  ! 

Betsy,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Get  out  of  the  way,  will 
you  ?     I  declare,  I  don't  have  any  peace  of  my  life  I 

Enter  Betsy,  in  an  absurd  full  dress. 

Mrs.  Green.  Betsy  I   Where  did  you  get  that  dress  ? 

Betsy.  Bought  it,  of  course  !  Where  else  would  I 
get  it  ?     Don't  you  like  it  ? 
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Mrs.  Green.  Like  it ! 

Betsy.  Well,  it's  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  1  You 
said  wear  pink  and  white,  SerapMna  said  blue,  Au- 
gustus said  yaller,  I  wanted  red  and  green,  so  I  jest  wore 
tlie  whole. 

Seraphina,  At  least,  let  me  take  off  this  bow. 

Betsy.  Let  me  alone,  will  you  ?  I'll  wear  just  exactly 
what  I  please  !     I'm  my  own  mistress,  I  guess  ! 

Mrs.  Green,  (aside.)  Oh,  what  a  misfortune  her 
temper  is  !  I  am  afraid  Augustus,  poor  fellow,  will  lead 
a  terrible  life  with  her  ! 

Betsy.  Where's  that  dancing  master  ?  It's  time  he 
was  here  to  give  me  my  last  dancing  lesson.  I  won't  go 
to  a  party  and  not  dance.     There  ! 

Enter  Augustus  and  Alphonso. 

Augustus.  My  lovely  couthin,  your  beauty  to-night 
ith  bewildering  !  [Aside.']  How  can  I  enter  a  room 
with  that  creature  on  my  arm  ? 

Betsy.  I  want  to  take  my  last  dancing  lesson  before 
we  start. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  want  to  show  you  something  in  my 
room,  Seraphina.  We  will  join  dear  Betsy  in  a  short 
time  !  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Green  and  Seraphina. 

Alphonso.  I  have  forgotten  my  violin,  Mees  Betsy. 
I  will  fly  for  my  instrument,  and  give  you  your  lesson  in 
a  few  moments  !  [Exit. 

Augustus.  My  dear  Betthy,  I  am  glad  to  thecure  a 
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few  momenth  alone  with  you  before  we  start.  I  wish  to 
warn  you  againtht  plathing  any  trutht  in  the  attentionth 
gentlemen  may  offer  you  thith  evening.  We  love  you, 
deareth,  for  your  own  thweet  thake  ;  they  will  look  only 
at  your  fortune  !     Your  beauty 

Betsy.  Oh,  Gus  ! 

Augustus.  Dear  girl,  your  thimplithity  is  charming 
to  your  Auguthtuth  !  Betthy,  my  angel,  I  mutht  thpeak  ! 
I  love  you ! 

Betsy.   Of  course,  cousin. 

Augustus.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

Betsy.  I — I 

Enter  Alphokso. 

Augustus,  (aside.)  I  could  pitch  that  fellow  out  of 
the  window  !     Jutht  ath  she  wath  about  to  promith  ! 

Alphonso,  {taking  his  position.)  Are  you  ready, 
mees,  for  your  lesson  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Green  and  Seraphina. 

You  wish  to  learn  ze  Schottische  ?  Monsieur  Auguste 
will  be  your  partner.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  hav  lose  my 
violin,  but  I  vill  veestle. 

Betsy.  Never  mind  the  fiddle.    I'll  get  you  a  new  one. 

Alphonso.   Oh,  mees,  you  are  too  good ! 

Seraphina,  {sitting  down  at  ^oiano.)  I  will  play  for 
you,  Alphon — Betsy. 

[^  dancing  lesson  follows.  Seraphina  'playing,  Augus- 
tus, Alphonso,  and  Betsy  dancing.'\ 
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Mrs.  GrREEN.  There,  that  is  surely  enough  for  to- 
night I  Come,  girls,  we  will  get  our  cloaks  and  hoods, 
and  go.  \_Exeunt  Mrs.  Green  and  Seraphina. 

Augustus.  I  must  go  to  my  room  for  my  gloveth. 

\_Exit. 

Alphonso.  Now,  dear  Betsy,  a  present  is  our  time. 
Ze — vat  you  call  him  ?— clergyman  is  vaiting  in  I'eglise 
— ze  church,  at  ze  corner.     All  is  prepare — come  ! 

Betsy.  Wait  a  minute,  Alphonso.     Augustus 

Alphonso.  Ah,  my  sharmer,  it  is  your  money  he  love  ! 
Did  he  evare  love  you  before  you  had  ze  money,  eh  ? 

Betsy.  Never  !     The  horrible  scoundrel ! 

Alphonso.  Did  not  I  kneel  before  ze  power  of  your 
beauty  before  you  know  yourselfes  you  vas  rish,  eh  ? 

Betsy.   So  you  did  1     The  very  day  I  heard  of  it  I 

Alphonso.  Because  it  vas  your  charming  selfs  I  loves, 
eh  ?  not  ze  money  ! 

Betsy.   Suppose  I  was  to  lose  it  all 

Alphonso.  You  would  be  the  same  to  your  Alphonso  ! 
Come  !     Zey  vill  returns  !  {_Exeunt 

Enter  Augustus. 

Augustus.  I  think  I  have  thecured  that  two  mil- 
lionth. What  a  tremendouth  fright  she  ith  to-night !  I 
mutht  endeavor  to  correct  her  tathte.  I  mutht  get  her 
to  promith  to  be  ■  my  wife  before  any  fortune-hunter 
winth  her.     I  have  made  an  imprethion,  the  retht  is 
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eathy !     What  a  raithfortune  it  would  be  if  any  one 
elth Bah  !  I  won't  think  of  it !  It  maketh  me  thick  1 

Enter  Mrs.  Green  and  Seraphina,  with  opera  cloaks  and 
hoods  on. 

Mrs.  Green.  Where  is  Betsy  ? 

Seraphina.  Where  is  Betsy  ? 

Augustus.  I  left  her  here  ! 

Mrs.  Green.  She  is  probably  in  her  room.  We  will 
wait  a  few  minutes.  Oh,  Augustus,  my  dear  boy,  do  be 
most  fascinating  this  evening !  If  this  chance  slips 
through  your  fingers  I  will  never  forgive  you  !  By  the 
way,  I  have  found  out  a  whim  which  you  must  humor. 

[  They  walk  back,  conversing. 

Seraphina,  (coming  forward  and  speaking  aside  to 
audience.)  Oh,  how  I  tremble  !  I  can  scarcely  support 
myself!  To-night,  I  have  promised  to  elope  with  my 
Alphonso.  Dear  Alphonso  !  He  is  probably  even 
now  hastening  the  preparations  for  our  wedding  1  I 
hope  no  misfortune  will  prevent  the  consummation  of 
our  dearest  hopes  I 

Mrs.  Green,  {coming  forward.)  It  is  very  strange 
what  detains  Betsy  so  long  1  I  hope  she  is  making  no 
additions  to  that  fearful  dress  I 

Seraphina.  Oh,  I  hope  not,  ma  !  I  will  go  and  pre- 
vent that!  \_Exit. 

Augustus.  I  think  that  dreth  is  thuf&thiently  over- 
whelming now. 

Mrs.  Green.  What  can  we  do  ?  Her  temper  is  so 
fearful  that  no  one  can  control  her.  It  is  a  sad  misfor- 
tune to 
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Augustus.  I'll  curb  her  temper,  never  fear  ! 

Enter  Seraphina. 
Seraphina.  Betsy  is  not  in  her  room,  in  your  room 
or  mine,  or  in  the  dining  room  !     Not  in  the  house  ! 
Mrs.  Green.  Not  in  the  house  ? 
Augustus.  Merthy  on  nth  1 

Enter  Alphonso  and  Betsy, 

Mrs.  Green.  Why,  Betsy,  child,  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Betsy.  I  don't  see  that  its  any  of  your  business  ;  but 
I've  been  round  the  corner. 

Augustus.  Take  my  arm,  couthin  ! 

Alphonso.  Pardon  me,  sare  !  I  prefer  to  escorts  my 
wifes  myself. 

All.  Your  wife  1 

Seraphina.   Catch  me,  Augustus  I     Oh,  I  shall  die  ! 
\_Faints  into  Augustus's  arms. 

Mrs.  Green.  Dear  !  dear  !     What  a  misfortune  ! 

Betsy.  I  don't  think  its  a  misfortune,  [to  audience^ 
do  you  ?  I've  got  a  lot  of  money,  to  be  sure,  but  I  aint 
proud — ^bless  you,  not  a  bit !  Why,  just  to  prove  it,  if 
you'll  all  favor  me  again,  some  fine  evening,  I'll  put  on 
my  old  duds  and  do  it  all  over  again  for  you. 

[  Curtain  falls. 

Position  of  characters  at  fall  of  curtain : 

Alphonso,  Betsy, 

Mrs.  Green,  Augustus,  Seraphina. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Maywood,  an  elderly/  Merchant. 
Frederick,  his  Son. 
Mrs.  Cowslip,  an  old  Country  Woman. 
Cora  Neville,  her  Niece. 


PROPERTIES. 

A  Table  and  some    Chairs,  a  large  Kitchen   Table,  a 
Fender,  an  Almanac,  an  Umbrella,  a  Cane. 
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Scene  I. — [Stage.] 

The  parlor  of  a  country  inn.     Upon  the  table  are  an  old 
umbrella,  an  almanac,  and  some  neivspapers. 

Enter  Frederick  Matwood. 

Frederick.  So  !  one  stage  of  our  journey  is  accom- 
plished !  What  'an  extraordinary  old  gentleman  my 
paternal  relative  is  I  Hearing,  quite  accidentally,  that  I 
had  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatricals,  he  orders  me  to  pack 
up  my  wardrobe,  and  whirls  me  off  to  a  country  house, 
to  cure  me  of  the  passion.  Oh^  genius  will  not  be  thus 
smothered  1     I  will  study  in  the  woods,  the  fields  ! 

\_Striking  an  attitude. 

"  Nature  I'll  court,  in  her  sequestered  haunts. 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell." 

Ah !  I  will,  indeed  !  And  think  of  having  such  an 
arena  for  the  grand  scenes  !  An  acre  of  ground  to  study 
Richard  in  ! 

[7n  a  theatrical  manner,  with  much  gesture. 

"A  horse  1  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !" 
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Enter  Me.  Matwood. 

Mr.  Maywood,  {sternly.)  Ranting  again,  sir  !  Will 
you  never  have  done  with  this  tomfoolery  ? 

Frederick.  My  dear  father,  can  you  call  the  words 
of  the  immortal  William  tomfoolery  ? 

Mr.  Maywood.  Immortal  fiddlesticks  ! 

Frederick.  Now  you  speak  of  it,  why  should  not 
fiddlesticks  be  immortal  ?     Paganini's  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Maywood,  (^pathetically.)  Frederick,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  talk  in  that  way !  You  really  make  me  un- 
easy. [Jn  a  passion.']  I'll  put  you  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
sir,  for  I  really  believe  you  are  crazy  1 

Frederick.  Don't  get  excited,  old  gentleman  I  Now 
we  are  here  for  a  time,  with  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
the  next  coach,  suppose  we,  in  a  calm,  dispassionate 
manner,  go  over  the  subject  under  dispute  !  You  object 
to  the  stage.     Why  ? 

Mr.  Maywood.     Why?      You    lazy   scoundrel,   do 

you 

Frederick.  Ah  !  you  are  wandering  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maywood.  Oh,  Frederick,  I  have  had  such  hopes 
for  you,  my  only  son  !  You  were  to  be  my  partner  in 
business — Maywood  &  Son.  And  now  you  think  of 
nothing  but  the  stage. 

Frederick,  (striking  an  attitude.)  "All  the  world's 
a  stage  !" 

Mr.  Maywood.  There,  now ;  don't  go  off  again  1  I 
brought  you  from  the  city  to  get  rid  of  this  nonsensical 
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taste,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but  spout  ever  since 
we  left  home. 

Frederick.  Why  not  allow  me,  sir,  to  follow  the 
natural  bent  of  my  genius  ?  Oh,  you  do  not  appreciate 
the  luxuries  that  belong  to  a  life  on  the  stage  !  Think 
of  being  able,  by  your  own  powerful  expression  of  dif- 
ferent passions,  to  control  the  very  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude around  you,  who  weep  when  you  weep,  and  laugh 
as  you  give  occasion  !  Then  the  end,  the  great  end  of 
all  this  !  The  stage  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  moral 
engine  !     Young  minds,  open  to  conviction 

Mr.  Maywood.  Thunderation !  I  only  wish  they 
were  !  Of  all  the  obstinate,  self-willed  things  in  crea- 
tion, young  minds  are  the  worst !     What  the 

Frederick.  Hush  now !  Don't  say  it !  Think  of 
the  example  you  are  giving  me  if  you  speak  the  word 
now  quivering  on  your  lips  I 

Mr.  Mayv(,^ood.  Do  you  presume,  sir,  to  dictate  to 
me  ?     You  tell  me  how  to  express  myself!     By 

Frederick.  There  you  go  again  !  You  are  getting 
angry.  I  see  certain  unmistakable  signs  of  it.  Suppose 
we  change  the  subject.  I  will  recite  for  you.  What 
will  you  have  ?     Macbeth 's  soliloquy  ? 

Mr.  Maywood,  {furiously.)  Will  you  be  quiet,  you 
scoundrel  ? 

Frederick,  {coolly.)  Certainly  I  "You  know  my 
wishes  ever  your's  did  meet." 

Mr.  Maywood.  I'll  be  hanged  if  they  did  I 
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Frederick.  Don't  interrupt  the  quotation. 
"  did  meet. 


If  I  am  silent,  'tis  no  more  but  fear 

That  I  should  say  too  little  when  I  speak." 

Mr.  Maywood.  Too  little  !  No  fear  of  that !  Your 
tongue  is  like  a  mill-clapper  !  I  wonder  if  dinner  is 
ready  ?     I  will  go  see.  \_Exit. 

Frederick.  What  an  excitable  old  gentleman  he  is, 
and  what  an  absurd  prejudice  he  has  against  the  stage  1 
I  wonder,  now,  what  kind  of  a  female  this  aunt  of  mine 
is,  that  I  am  to  visit  ?  Excellent  for  training  young 
ladies,  they  say !  My  aunt  Neville  is  to  send  Cora  there 
for  her  health,  and  to  cure  her  of  a  love  of  the  glorious 
dramatic  art.     Cora,  bright  angel  1 

"  Oh,  she  was  all  I 
My  fame,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  arms. 
All  stooped  to  her.     My  blood  was  her  possession. 
Deep  in  the  secret  foldings  of  my  heart 
She  lived  with  life  !     And  far  the  dearer  she  !" 

Heigho  !  I  am  glad  she  is  coming  to  this  horrid 
country  hole.  I  wonder  if  my  aunt  Polly  will  under- 
take to  train  ??ie  ?  Me  1  a  man  !  [  Takes  up  the  um- 
brella from  table.'] 

"Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon ; 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  !" 

Ha!  Come  on!  Polly,  I  do  defy  thee  !  ^Strikes 
an  attitude,  flourishing  the  umbrella.'} 
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Enter  Mr.  Maywood. 

Mr.  Maywood.  You  young  dog,  will  you  never  have 
done  ?     The  stage  is  waiting  ! 

Frederick.  If  the  stage  waits,  I  come.  Up  with  the 
curtain  ! 

Mr.  Maywood,  The  stage  for  our  journey,  idiot ! 
We  get  our  dinner  at  the  next  inn. 

Frederick.  Lead  on  I     I  follow ! 
"A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom. 
Advance  our  standards  !     Set  upon  the  foes  ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them  !" 

[  Charges  at  Mr.  Maywood  with  the  umbrella. 

Mr.  Maywood.  Look  out !  What  the  mischief  do 
you  mean  ? 

Frederick.   "Draw,  and  defend  yourself." 
Mr.  Maywood,  (raising  his  cane.)  I've  a  great  mind 
to  cane  you,  you  young  scapegrace  ! 

Frederick.  "  I'll  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcom's  feet ! 

[  Takes  up  the  almanac. 
Before  my  body 

I  throw  my  warlike  shield.     Lay  on,  Macduff !" 

Waiter,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Stage  is  just  starting, 
gentlemen. 

Frederick,  (with  pathos.)  "  Now  comes  the  parting 
hour  !" 

6 
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Mr.  Maytvood,  {pushing  him.)  Will  you  go  ? 

Frederick.    "  I  go,  and  it  is  done  I     ^Bell  rings.'] 
The  bell  invites  me  ! 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to "  t'other  place  ! 

[_Exit. 

Mr.  Maywood.  I  hope  Polly  will  drive  the  nonsense 
out  of  him.  \_ExiL     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II.     [Struck.] 

A  parlor  in  a  farm-liouse.  Against  the  wall,  at  the  right 
of  stage,  is  a  large  table.  Before  the  fire-place  a  fender. 
A  settee,  and  some  chairs. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Frederick.  Talk  of  the  delights  of  a  country  life ! 
Faugh  !  There  is  a  pigsty  vs^ithin  two  yards  of  my  win- 
dow, and  the  inmates  grunt  a  chorus  to  my  reading. 
Fancy  Shakspeare  rendered  in  this  style  : — 

"This  was  the  noblest  [_gru7its']  Roman  of  them  all. 

l^Grunts.']     All  the  conspirators,  save  [^grunts']  only  he, 

did  that  they  did  ^grunts']  in  envy  of  great  Csesar." 

\_Prolonged  grunts  and  squeals. 

Bah  !  it  is  horrible  !  There  is  one  comfort.  My  other 
self,  my  Cora,  arrived  yesterday.  I  have  now  one  sym- 
pathizing soul,  Cora.    We  study  together,  and  I  scarcely 
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know  which  of  her  readings  to  admire  most,  her  wit,  or 
her  pathos.   ^ 

Cora,  (behind  the  scenes.)    Oh,   dear !    oh,   dear  I 

l^Sobs  violently. 

Frederick.  ''What  fearful  sound  now  falls  upon  my 
ear  ?"     Cora  weeping  ! 

Enter  Coka,  tveepi'ng. 
What's  the  matter,  cousin  ?     Confide  in  me  ! 
"  Passion,  I  see,  is  catching  ;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Begin  to  water  !" 

Cora,  (sobbing.)  I — was — in  the  barn — st-stu-dying 
— Romeo — andJu-Juliet — and — and — I — was — a — say 
-ing — de-de-ny — thy  fa-father — oh,  oh  ! 

Frederick.  Yes,  yes — what  then  ? 

"By  heavens,  my  love,  thou  dost  distract  my  soul. 
There's  not  a  tear  that  falls  from  those  dear  eyes, 
But  makes  my  heart  weep  blood."     Say  on,  Cora  ! 

Cora.  Well — I  was  saying  that,  when — aunt  Pol- 
Polly  came — and — took  away  the  book  ! 
Frederick.  The  old  witch  ! 
Cora.  And — and — she  struck  me  ! 
Frederick.  Struck  you  ? 
Cora.  Yes,  with  the  broom  I 
Frederick.  A  blow  I     "  I'll  have  her  blood  !" 

Cora,  (ceasing  to  cry.)  Why,  Fred,  how  you  talk  ! 
Your  aunt's  blood  ? 
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Frederick.  Did  you  not  say  she  struck  you  ?  How 
dare  she  ?  , 

Cora.  Hateful  thing ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Cowslip. 
There  she  is,  Fred  !     Don't  let  her  touch  me  ! 

Frederick,  {putting  his  arm  around  her.) 

"  It  is  my  arm  supports  thee.     Did  she  dare 
With  her  rough  hand  to  touch  my  lovely  flower  ? 
Why  dost  thou  tremble  ?   Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee. 
No  power  on  earth  shall  harm  thee  I" 

Mrs,  Cowslip.  Cora,  go  finish  shelling  them  peas ; 
and  if  you  dare  to  go  to  the  barn  again  with  that  book, 
I'll  make  you  sorry  ! 

Cora,  (aside  to  Fred.)  Would  you  go  ? 

Frederick.  "  Yield  to  the  tyrant  ?     Never  !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Well,  miss,  why  don't  you  go  ? 

Cora,  (sitting  down. )  I'm  tired  !     I  want  to  rest  I 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  My  gracious  patience !  if  you  aint 
enough  to  try  a  saint!  [^ Stamping  her  foot."]  Cora 
Neville,  go  along  into  the  kitchen,  or  I'll  give  you  a 
whipping  ! 

Frederick.  You  have  struck  my  cousin  once  to-day. 
I  will  be  avenged  ! 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you'll  go' 
without  your  dinner  ! 

Frederick,  (aside.)  The  only  threat  can  move  me, 
.for,  hang  it  all,  she  can  execute  it. 
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Mrs.  Cowslip,  {going.)    Cora,  I  can't  wait  all  day ! 
Are  you  coming  ? 

Cora,  {aside  to  Fred.)  I  guess  I'd  better  go.     She'll 
make  such  a  fuss  if  I  don't  ! 

Frederick.  Go,  then  !     Desert  me  ! 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Cowslip  and  Cora. 
'     "  Inglorious  bondage  !     Human  nature  groans 

Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel." 
Heigho  !  what  shall  I  do  till  dinner  time  ?     Ha  !  a 
thought  has  just  struck  me,     I'll  help  Cora  shell  the 
peas,  and  then  we'll  go  to  the  barn  and  rehearse. 

\_Exit.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  II.     [Stage  struck.] 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Frederick  seated  at  a  table  loith  a 
volume  of  Shahspeare  open  before  him. 

Frederick.  How  sublime  !  I  wish  Cora  was  grander. 
She  is  a  bewitching  little  darling ;  but,  somehow,  in  her 
short  dresses  and  that  large  flat  hat,  she  does  not  realize 
one's  idea  of  Lady  Macbeth  1 

Enter  Cora. 

Cora.  Oh,  such  fun  !  Won't  we  have  a  splendid 
time  ? 

Frederick.  When  ? 
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Cora.  Now  !  Aunt  Polly  is  going  out  to  spend  the 
afternoon  and  take  tea.  We  can  rehearse,  and  have  all 
sorts  of  a  good  time  ! 

'  Frederick.  Good  I   Let's  begin  !   The  scene  we  tried 
yesterday. 

Cora.  Bah  !  I  hate  tragedy !  Let's  have  something 
funny ! 

Frederick,  {with  a  look  of  horror.)  Funny  !  Hate 
tragedy  ? 

Cora.  There,  don't  look  so  shocked  !  I'll  play  Lady 
Macbeth.  Wait  a  minute.  [  Takes  off  her  hat.  ]  I'll 
get  one  of  aunt  Polly's  skirts  for  a  train.  \_Exit. 

Frederick.  Dear  Cora!  She  can't  look  fierce  and 
Lady  Macbethy,  if  she  tries. 

Enter  Cora,  loith  a  skirt  on,  of  old-fashioned  silk  or  chintz, 
with  large  figures. 

Cora.  There  !  aint  that  grand  ?  \^Gomes  forward.'] 
Go  away  now,  Fred,  while  I  soliloquize.  [Frederick 
steps  back,  book  in  hand.] 

Cora,  (in  a  tragic  tone.)    "The  raven   himself  is 
hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 
I  say,  Fred,  my  battlements,  not  yours.      Macbeth 
wasn't  henpecked  any,  was  he  ? 
Frederick.  Pshaw  !  do  go  on  ! 
Cora.  What  comes  next  ? 
Frederick,  "  Come,  come  you  spirits" 
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Cora.  Oh,  yes  !     "Come,  come  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe " 

I  must  scare  up  a  crown  for  next  time,  Fred ! 

Frederick,  Will  you  go  on  ? 

Cora.  "  From  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !     Make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctuous  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it !"     Fred  ? 

Frederick,  What,  you  torment  ? 

Cora.  Wouldn't  she  have  made  a  first-rate  medium, 
after  that  operation  ? 

Frederick,  I  wish  you  would  stop  talking  nonsense, 
and  recite  properly.  How  can  a  fellow  get  inspired, 
when  you  rattle  on  in  this  way  ? 

Cora.  Oh,  Lady  Macbeth  was  an  old  humbug  !  Let's 
play  something  nice.     Romeo  and  Juliet ! 

Frederick.  Well,  we  will.  You  are  not  quite  fierce 
enough  for  Lady  Macbeth,  that's  a  fact ! 

Cora,  Oh,  Fred,  I've  thought  of  something  splendid  ! 
Help  me  to  move  the  table  into  the  centre  of  the  room, 
[  They  move  if]     Now,  put  the  fender  on  it  I 

Frederick,  The  fender  ? 

Cora.  "  Dost  thou  hesitate  ?" 

Frederick,  {putting  the  fender  on  table.)  No ;  there 
it  is. 
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Cora,  (making  the  front  of  fender  face  audience.) 
So  !  aint  that  a  splendid  balcony  ? 

Frederick,  (placing  a  chair  behind  table.)  Capital ! 
Get  up  ! 

Cora,  (getting  on  table.)  Now,  then,  fire  away  ! 

Frederick.   "  But  soft ;  what  light  through  yonder 
window  breaks  ?" 

.CojiA.  Looks  uncommon  like  a  window,  don't  it  ? 

Frederick.  Do  be  quiet !    Strike  an  attitude — a  pen- 
sive one. 

Cora,  (striking  an  attitude.)  There  aint  much  room 
on  a  table  for  striking  attitudes.     Go  on,  Fred  ! 

Frederick.   "  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick,  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious  !" 

Cora.  I  wont ! 

Frederick.  "  It  is  my  lady  1     Oh,  it  is  my  love  1 
Oh  that  she  knew  she  were  !" 

Cora.  Trust  a  woman  to  find  it  out ! 

Frederick.  "  She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing  1" 

Cora.  I've  known  girls  do  that  before  ! 

Frederick.  "What  of  that? 

Her  eye. discourses.     I  will  answer  it  1 

I  am  too  bold  I     'Tis  not  to  me  she  speaks. 
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Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  sphere  till  they  return." 

Cora.  Come,  Fred,  cut  it  short !  hurry  up  !  I'm 
awful  tired  of  holding  my  tongue  ! 

Frederick.  Holding  your  tongue  ?  "  What  if  her 
eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ?" 

Cora.  Well,  then  she'd  have  to  go  it  blind  ! 

Frederick,  {pathetically.)  Oh,  Cora  1 

Cora.  That  touch  of  pathos  should  bring  down  the 
house.     Go  on ! 

Frederick.    "The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would 
shame  those  stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp.     Her  eye  in  heaven 

[  Cora  squints. 
Would,  through  the  airy  region,  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night ! 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  !" — 

Cora,  why  don't  you  lean  your  cheek  upon  your  hand? 

Cora.  Oh,  I  forgot  I  There !  \^Leans  against 
fender;  it  tips.']     Oh,  Fred  !  the  fender  ! 

Frederick,  (pushing  it  back.)  There. 

Cora.  Look  out  for  my  toes,  if  you  please,  sir  I 
l^Leans  her  head  on  her  hand.]     Now,  go  on  ! 

Frederick.  "  Oh  that  1  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek!" 

Cora.  Ah,  me  !  [^Aside.]  Glad  I  have  a  chance  to 
speak  at  last ! 
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Frederick.  "  She  speaks !  [Kneels. 

Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel !" 

Cora.  I  will,  by  and  by. 

Frederick.                 "  For  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head " 

Cora.  Thanks  to  the  table  and  fender  ! 

Frederick.   ''As  is  the  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white,  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  !" 

Cora.  "  Oh,  Romeo  I  Romeo  !  Wherefore  art  thou, 
Romeo  ?''     Oh  !  Fred,  Fred,  here  comes  aunt  Polly  ! 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  {behind  the  scenes.)  Cora  !  Cora  ! 
where  are  you  ? 

Cora.  She's  only  just  going.  I  thought  she  had 
gone. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cowslip. 

Frederick,  (meeting  her.)  "Whence,  and  what  art 
thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way  ?" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Well,  I  declare!  What  are  you 
doing  on  that  table,  miss  ?  The  fender,  too  !  [  Takes 
away  fender.']  My  best  gown  on,  too  !  [Takes  the 
chair  from  beside  table.]  Glet  down  !  Take  off  that 
gown  ! 
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CoEA,  {talcing  off  shirt  makes  a  ball  and  fires  at 
her.)  Take  your  old  gown  1 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Old  gown  !     Get  down  ! 
Cora.  I  can't,  you've  taken  away  the  chair  ! 

Frederick,  {to   Mrs.   Cowslip.)     "Hence,   horrible 
shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Fred  Maywood,  you're  an  idiot;  hold 
your  tongue  ! 

Cora,  {sitting  down  on  table.)  I  say,  Fred,  this  is  a 
splendid  throne  !     "  Bring  forth  the  prisoner  !" 

Frederick,  {dragging  Mrs.  Cowslip  forward.) 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty  !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  {struggling.)  Let  me  alone  ! 

Cora.  Does  she  resist  ?  Bind  her  !  [Jumps  down 
from  table.']  I'll  help  you.  Here's  a  handkerchief! 
Tie  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  {struggling.)  Let  me  go,  I  say !  How 
dare  you  ? 

Cora.  Easy,  easy  auntie !  How  can  I  tie  you  when 
you  squirm  about  so  ?     You  are who  is  she,  Fred  ? 

{They  tie  Mrs.  Cowslip's  hands,  place  her  in  a  chair  in 
front  of  table,  Frederick  holding  her,  lohile  Cora  takes  her 
seat  on  tal)le.'\ 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Oh,  you  good-for-nothing  children  ! 

Cora,  {sternly.)  Silence,  prisoner  1  don't  disturb  the 
court !     Who  is  she,  Fred  ? 
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Frederick.  Joan  of  Arc  ! 

Cora.  Now  then,  Joan,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself  ?     Oh,  Fred,  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  burn  her  up  ? 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Burn  me  up  ?     I — I ! 

l^Sputters  as  if  in  a  great  rage. 

Cora.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  We  can  wall  her 
up  !  She  can  be  the  girl  in  Marmion  who  went  about 
in  man's  clothes. 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  (in  a  perfect  fury.)  I — T — aint  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?  I  put  on  man's  clothes?  Oh, 
you  bad,  good-for-nothing 

Cora.  Easy,  easy  auntie  1  That  aint  the  way  to  ad- 
dress this  august  court.  Shall  we  wall  her  up,  Fred  ? 
In  the  barn,  you  know  I 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  How  dare  you  ?     Untie  me  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Matwood. 
Oh,  brother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Mr.  Maywood,  (untying  her.)  Why,  what  does  all 
this  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  (shaking  Cora.)  Oh,  you  good-for- 
nothing  girl 

Frederick,  (pulling  her  away.)  Woman,  how  dare 
you  shake  ray  lady  love  ? 

Mr.  Maywood.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  calling  your 
aunt  a  woman  ? 

Frederick.  What  does  she  mean,  shaking  Cora? 
Cora,  my  love  ! 
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Cora.  Frederick,  my  life  ! 

Mr.  Maywood,  {pulling  Frederick  to  right  of 
stage,  and  getting  in  front  of  him.)  Will  you  be  quiet, 
sir  ? 

Mrs.  Cowslip,  {pulling  Cora  to  left  of  stage,  and 
getiiug  in  front  of  her.)  Hold  your  tongue,  raiss  ! 

Frederick,  {looking  over  Mr.  Maywood's  s^owMer.) 
Juliet ! 

Cora,  {looking  over  Mrs.  Cowslip's  shoulder.) 
"  Romeo  !  Sweet  Montague,  be  true  1" 

Mr.  Maywood,  {pushing  Frederick  toward  door.) 
Go  up  stairs  this  instant,  sir  ! 

Frederick.  Farewell,  my  love  ! 

Cora,  {trying  to  pass  Mrs.  Cowslip,  who  prevents 
her.)  "  Wilt  thou  be  gone  !     It  is  not  yet  near  day  ! 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  I  verily  believe  you  are  raving  mad  ! 
Will  you  be  still  ? 

Frederick.  Juliet,  my  life  ! 

Mr.  Maywood,  {pushing  Frederick  out  of  room.) 
Go  up  stairs,  you  idiot ! 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Maywood  and  Frederick. 

Cora,  {sinking  into  a  chair.)  "Art  thou  gone  so, 
my  love,  my  lord,  my  friend  !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Oh,  Cora  Neville,  for  mercy's  sake 
stop  this  trash  ! 
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Cora.  "  Romeo  is  banisbed  1     To  speak  that  word 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  !     Romeo  is  banished  !" 

Enter  Frederick,  Mr.  Maywood  trying  to  hold  Mm  back 
hy  the  coat-tails. 

■    Frederick.  Juliet,  my  life  !     Look  up  !     I  come  ! 

Cora,  '{rushing  into  his  arms.)  My  life  I 

Mr.  Maywood,  (taking  hold  of  Cora.)  Will  you  two 
never  have  done  ? 

Frederick.  "  Father,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  I 
Fly  hence,  and  leave  us  !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.    They  want  a  strait-jacket,  both   of 

them  ! 

Mr.  Maywood.  Frederick  1  Cora  !  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do?  [Going  to  Mrs.  Cowslip.]  Polly,  call  Cora 
away  !     Frederick,  come  here  ! 

Frederick.   "  Peace,  tyrant  1     I  heed  you  not !" 

Mrs.  Cowslip.  Cora,  come  to  me  ! 

Cora,  (embracing  Frederick.)  Excuse  me,  aunt  I 
I  had  rather  stay  where  I  am  ! 

[Mr.  Maywood  pulls  Frederick  one  way,  Mrs.  Cowslip 
pulls  Cora  the  other  ivay.] 

Frederick,  (putting  his  arm  firmly  round  Cora.) 
Part  us  ?     Never  !     Now,  then,  we'll  see  who  '11  beat. 
"When  Creek  encounters  Greek, 
Then  comes  the  tuo;  of  war  !" 
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Cora.   "  I'll  part  with  life,  but  never  part  from  thee  !" 
Hold  tight,  Fred  ! 

Mrs.  Cowslip,   {sitting    down  panting,  at    left  of 
stage.)  It's  no  use  I 

Mr.  Maywood,    (sitting   doivn   at  right  of  stage.) 
Was  there  ever  before  such  a  pair  of  stage-struck  idiots  ? 

Frederick,  (waving  a  handkerchief.)   "Oh,  such  a 
day ! 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Cesar's  triumph  !" 

Cora.  "Crown  ye  the  brave  !" 

Frederick.  "  See  here  our  prostrate  foes  ! 

Strike  now  an  attitude,  and  down  the  curtain  goes  !" 

[  Curtain  falls. 

Position  of  parties  at  fall  of  curtain: 
Mrs.  Cowslip,      Cora,  Frederick,      Mr.  Maywood. 
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Scene  I.    [Mar.] 

Mrs.  Holman^s  parlor.    A  table,  with  some  booTcs,  etc.  upon 
it,  a  sofa,  two  chairs. 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Emily  and  Bertha  in  evening 
dress,  seated  at  a  table. 

Emily,  (sighing.)  Ah,  me  ! 

Bertha.  What's  the  matter,  Em  ? 

Emily.  I  was  thinking  what  a  tiresome  thing  parties 
are  in  the  country.  We  came  here  to  rest  after  last 
winter's  campaign,  and  we  have  had  a  continual  round 
of  gaiety  ever  since  mother  took  the  house. 

Bertha.  And  country  parties  are  so  stupid,  when  it 
is  too  warm  to  enjoy  dancing  1  Besides,  here  one  never 
sees [Stops,  as  if  confused. 

Emily.  No  !  one  never  meets [^Slops. 

Bertha.  Who  ? 

EjVHLY.  Did  you  refer  to  any  one  in  particular  ? 

Bertha.  Only — only 
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Emily,  Come,  Bertha,  suppose  we  confide  in  each 
other  I  I  think  we  have  both  been  silly  enough  to  fall 
in  love.     I  know  I  have.     \^Aside.^     Dear  Charley  ! 

Bertha.  I  am  sure  I  have.     '[Aside.^    Dear  Harry  1 

Emily.  Oh,  Bertie,  I  am  so  troubled  I  Mother  will 
never  consent  to  my  becoming  Mrs.  Charles  Lovell, 
because  he  is  so  poor ;  and  you  know  by  papa's  will,  if 
we  marry  without  her  consent,  we  lose  all  our  property. 

Bertha.  My  case  is  quite  as  bad.  Harry  has  given 
his  attention  entirely  to  music,  and  you  know  how  mother 
hates  all  professional  people  !  Artists  or  musicians  are 
her  special  aversion, 

Emily.  Charley  and  I  have  formed  a  thousand  plans, 
but  his  poverty  contrives  to  mar  them  all. 

Bertha.  Harry  thinks  I  can  assist  him  by  teaching, 
but,  oh  !  Emily,  I  do  not  like  the  prospect,  that's  a  fact ! 
I  wish  mother  would  come.  We  promised  to  be  early 
at  Fanuie's  party  to-night. 

Enter  Mrs.  Holman. 

'• 

Mrs.  Holman.  Emily  and  Bertha,  I  regret  to  mar 
your  enjoyment,  but  you  cannot  join  Eannie's  guests  this 
evening  1 

Emily  and  Bertha.  Why  not  ? 

Mrs.  Holman.  I  wish  to  have  a  little  serious  conver- 
sation with  you.  You  are  now  of  marriageable  age, 
and  it  is  time  I  had  found  a  husband  for  one  or  the  other 
of  you. 
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Emily.  Let  it  be  Bertie,  mother.  1  have  no  desire 
to  marry ! 

Bertha.  Emily  has  the  first  claim,  mother.  I  am 
very  happy  at  home  ! 

Mrs.  Holman.  Hear  me,  children,  and  do  not  inter- 
rupt me  again  I  Your  father's  partner,  Mr.  Buttercup, 
who  died  several  years  ago,  left  an  immense  property  to 
his  only  child,  Alfred.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
this  son.  He  will  pay  us  a  short  visit,  and  I  expect  him 
every  moment.  He  has  written  to  me  to  propose  for 
one  of  my  daughters,  and  I  shall  give  my  consent ! 

Emily,  {springing  up.)  Not  me,  mother ! 

Bertha,  {also  rising.)  Oh,  mother,  not  me  ! 

Mrs.  Holman.  Upon  my  word,  one  would  think  I 
proposed  to  murder  you,  instead  of  giving  you  a  hand- 
some, wealthy  suitor.     Emily ! 

Emily.  Oh,  dear  mother,  do  not  ask  me  to  marry 
him  ! 

Mrs.  Holman.  You  refuse  the  man  before  you  have 
ever  seen  him.  Now,  young  ladies,  listen  to  me  !  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  be  trifled  with,  and  one  or  the  other 
of  you  must  accept  this  offer.  I  shall  allow  Mm  to 
choose. 

Emily,  {haughtily.)  Upon  my  word,  his  majesty  en- 
joys a  most  unusual  privilege  ! 

Bertha,  {indignantly.)  It  will  be  pleasant,  truly  ! 
"Here  are  my  daughters,  sir;  take  which  you  like  I" 
You  liumiliate  us,  mother  I 
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Mrs.  Holman.  Nonsense !  You  will  each  exert 
yourselves  to  please  him.  I  have  met  him  once.  He 
is  a  man  of  most  fastidious  tastes,  and  great  refinement. 
Many  would  call  him  a  dandy ;  I  call  him  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman !  Emily,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  all  mention 
of  your  horseback  rides,  or  long  walks,  as  he  considers 
those  pursuits  unladylike.  Bertha,  sing  for  him,  and 
select  gentle,  winning  airs — not  those  stormy  bravuras 
you  sometimes  practice.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  I 
have  promised  to  go  to  Mrs.  Smith's  this  evening,  to  sit 
all  night  with  her  sick  sister,  but  I  shall  return  early  in 
the  morning.     But  you  will  remember  all  I  have  said  ! 

Emily.  But,  mother ! 

Bertha.  Dear  mother ! 

Emily.  If  you  would  only 

•  Mrs.  Holman,  {sternly.)  Not  another  word  1  I  com- 
mand the  one  he  offers  himself  to,  to  accept  him.  Re- 
member, my  wishes  control  your  fortunes  I  If  he  refuses 
you,  I  say  no  more, 

Emily  and  Bertha,  {proudly.)  Refuses  us  ? 

Mrs.  Holman,  {contemptuously.)  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  beauty,  and  you  may  have  all  your  fears  for 
nothing.  He  will«perhaps  not  fancy  girls  who  are  only 
fine  looking  and  tolerably  pretty  ! 

Emily.  Fine  looking  !     Upon  my  word  ! 

Bertha.    Tolerably  pretty,  indeed  I 

Mrs.  Holman,  {looking  at  her  watch.)  It  is  time  for 
me  to  go.     You  must  receive  him  now,  when  he  d^mes. 
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You  will  pay  attention  to  all  I  have  said.  I  lay  my 
commands  upon  you  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  I  have 
laid  my  own  plans,  and  I  will  not  allow  the  silly  whims 
of  two  girls  to  mar  them.     Good  night !  [Exit. 

Emily.  Too  bad !  If  he  should  choose  me,  what 
would  Charley  say  ? 

Bertha.  Oh,  Harry !  what  shall  I  do  if  this  hateful 
man  prefers  me  ? 

Emily.  We  dare  not  refuse  him !  As  mother  says, 
her  will  controls  our  property,  and  Charley  is  too  poor 
for  me  to  wish  to  burden  him  with  a  portionless  bride. 
If  I  could  only  stay  single  till  I  am  of  age,  then  I  may 
marry  whom  I  choose. 

Bertha,  (sadly.)  Mother  forbids  us  to  mar  her  plans, 
but  I  wish  I  could  do  it.     Oh,  dear  !  ISiis  down. 

Emily.  I  wont  marry  him  !    There  1     [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II. — Same  as  first.     [Plot.] 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Bertha  seated  in  the  foreground, 
musing.    Mrs.  Meddlesome  in  the  background,  sewing. 

Bertha.  He  must  come  now,  in  a  few  minutes  1  I 
hope  I  aint  wicked,  but  if  the  train  ran  off  the  track 
with  only  this  one  passenger  hurt,  I  could  not  shed  a 
tear  I  Not  that  I  would  have  him  killed,  but  only  break 
a  leg  or  so,  and  have  to  go  home  again  ! 
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Enter  Emily. 

Well,  Em,  has  our  beau  come  ? 

Emily.  Oh,  Bertie,  cheer  up  1  Put  aside  that  doleful 
face  !     I've  thought  of  such  a  splendid  plot ! 

Bertha.  Plot,  Emily  ? 

Emily.  Yes ;  listen  !  You  know  mother  said,  if  he 
refused  us  she  would  say  no  more  about  it.  Now,  as  he 
may  fancy  girls  who  are  only  fine  looking 

Bertha.  And  tolerably  pretty ! 

Emily.  We  will  make  him  refuse  us  I 

Bertha.  But  how,  dear  Emily  ? 

Emily.  Ah,  now  you  come  to  my  plot  1  Mother  said 
he  was  very  fastidious  and  dandified.  Now,  I  will  pre- 
tend to  be  very  bad  tempered,  and  a  perfect  hoyden.  Do 
you  see  ? 

Bertha.  Splendid  !     I  will  go  crazy  1 

Emily.  Capital !     Tear  down  your  hair  ! 

Bertha.  No,  no,  some  one  might  come  in  !  Oh,  Em, 
wont  it  be  fun  ? 

Emily.  Hark  I  wheels  on  the  gravel !  He  has  come  ! 
We  will  go  up  stairs,  and  then  make  a  grand  entree  I 
Wont  /  give  him  a  warm  reception  ? 

\_Exeunt  Emily  and  Bertha. 

Mrs.  Meddlesome,  {coming  foriuard.)  Pretty  do- 
ings, upon  my  word  !  When  I  was  a  gal,  gals  minded 
their  mothers.     Going  crazy  !     A  nice  lady-like  amuse- 
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ment !  I'll  .spoil  their  fine  plot !  And  when  one  of 
them  is  the  rich  Mrs.  Buttercup,  she'll  thank  me  for  it ! 
I'll  go  send  for  their  mother,  this  very  minute  !      [_ExiL 

Enter  Mr.  Alfred  Buttercup,  carrying  a  small  cane. 

Alfred.  'Pon  honaw  those  caws  are  too  much  for  a 
pawson  of  delicate  constitution,  a  fwagile  fwame  !  The 
scweam  is  agonizing,  and  the  jolting  is  pawfectly  how- 
wid  !  So  Mrs.  Holman  was  obliged  to  leave  this  even- 
ing to  see  a  sick  pawson — hope  she  won't  bwing  any 
contagious  disowdaw  home — and  I  am  to  be  received  by 
the  young  ladies  !  Wather  a  pleasant  exchange  !  We- 
port  says.  Miss  Emily  is  a  vewy  magnificent  cweature  ! 
\_Sits  down.']  They  don't  seem  in  any  huwwy  !  Aw, 
they  are  pwobably  beautifying  ! 

Enter  Emily,  in  a  furious  passion  ;  not  perceiving  Alfred, 
she  goes  to  front  of  stage  and  walks  rapidly  up  and 
down. 

Emily.  Just  let  me  lay  my  two  hands  on  him  !  I'll 
make  him  rue  the  day  he  ever  dared  to  disobey  me  !  My 
poor  Fire-fly  !  my  pet  horse  !  ruined,  killed  by  the  stu- 
pidity of  that  blockhead  I  I  positively  forbade  him  to 
Tide  the  horse.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  in  his  senses 
leaping  over  a  high  wall  without  knowing  what  was  on 
the  other  side  ?  Poor  Fire-fly  came  down  upon  a  pile 
of  loose  rocks.  Broke  his  knees,  of  course,  and  they 
had  to  shoot  him  !  Stupid  !  [Starnps  her  foot]  I'd 
like  to  tear  his  eyes  out ! 

Alfred,  (raising  his  eye-glass.)  Aw !  what  a  vehe- 
ment cweature  ! 
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Emily,  {facing  him,  and  speaking  very  sweetly.) 
"Why,  Mr.  Buttercup  !  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  know  you 
had  arrived  !  I  regret  that  my  mother  was  called  away, 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  her  place.        \^Sits  down. 

Alfred,  (rising  and  bowing.)  With  such  a  substitute, 
no  one's  absence  can  be  wegwetted  ! 

Emily.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  violent  just  now. 
You  must  excuse  me  !  I  was  a  little  provoked  at  the 
loss  of  a  pet  horse.  My  stupid  groom  [^raising  her 
voice']  injured  him  so  much  that  he  had  to  be  shot. 
l^Eising.']  It  was  the  most  outrageous  piece  of  folly 
[walks  up  and  doivn']  I  ever  heard  of.  I  wish  I  had 
him  here,  and  a  good  strong  horsewhip,  [_in  a  great 
rage,]  I'd  whip  him  as  long  as  my  arm  would  work  ! 
The  stupid,  ignorant,  blundering,  disobedient  scoundrel ! 

Alfred.  Aw,  don't  distwess  yourself  so  much !  I 
dare  say  the  fellow  meant  well. 

Emily,  (contemptuously.)  Meant  well !  \_In  a  sweet 
voice  again.]  There,  excuse  me  !  We  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  will  forget  past  troubles  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  moment.  [Alfred  hows.]  Did  you  enjoy 
your  ride  from  the  city,  Mr.  Buttercup  ? 

Alfred.  Aw,  can't  say  I  did  1  It  was  excessively 
sultwy,  and  there  was  a  woman  with  a  baby  beside  me, 
who  was  exceedingly  weawisome. 

Emily.  Who,  the  woman  ? 

Alfred.  No,  the  baby !  It  kept  calling  me  paw-^ 
paw  !  and  actually  wanted  to  embwace  me  I 

Emily.  Dear  little  innocent ! 
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Alfred.  I  detest  babies  ! 

Emily.  I  adore  them  !  My  cousin  lias  ten,  and  slie 
has  promised  to  let  me  adopt  some  of  them — when  we 
are  married,  dear  I 

Alfred,  (aside.)  Gwacious  !  how  she  does  antici- 
pate!  [Aloud.^  Aw,  excuse  me.  Miss  Emily — or  do 
I  speak  to  Miss  Bertha  ? 

Emily.  No,  I  am  Emily.  You  needn't  say  Miss ; 
indeed,  as  we  are  to  be  married,  you  may  say  Em  ! 

Alfred.  Aw,  you  are  very  kind  !  There  was  another 
female  in  the  caws  who  had  a  bunch  of  tubewoses.  If 
my  wife  bwought  tubewoses  where  I  was,  I'd  pitch  them 
out  of  the  window,  positivel J ! 

Emily,  (sharply.)  Well,  if  I  was  your  wife,  I'd  pitch 
you  after  them!  [7/2  a  loud  aside.']  Oh,  there's  my 
fearful  temper  again  !  \_Aloud,  sioeetly.']  Mr.  Butter- 
cup, you  are  right,  tuberoses  are  detestable. 

Alfred,  (aside.)  What  a  vixen !  [^Aloud.']  Yes, 
Miss  Emily ! 

Emily,  (tenderly.)  I  said  you  might  call  me  Em  ! 

Alfred.  Weally,  you  owerpower  me  ! 

Emily,  (looking  about  on  table.)  Where  is  my  bou- 
quet ?  I  left  it  here  !  [Passionately.]  Somebody  has 
stolen  it !     I  do  wish  people  would  let  my  things  alone  ! 

Alfred.  Perhaps  you  took  it  out  of  the  apartment. 

Emily,  (snappishly.)  I  aint  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
where  I  place  things,  Mr..  Buttercup  ! 
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Alfred.  Weally,  I  beg  pawdon,  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend. 

Emily,  (in  a  loud  aside.)  Oh,  if  I  can  only  keep  my 
temper  till  I  am  Mrs.  Buttercup  I 

Alfred,  (aside.)  I  wonder  if  the  other  sister  is  as 
energetic  as  this  one.  It  is  weally  fatiguing  to  listen  to 
her ! 

Emily,  (sitting  down.)  Mr.  Buttercup — or — what's 
your  first  name  ? 

Alfred,  (tapping  his  boots  with  his  cane.)    Alfwed  ! 

Emily,  (impatiently.)  Don't  tap  your  boots  !  Those 
monotonous  noises  nearly  set  me  frantic  ! 

Alfred.  To  hear  is  to  #bey  ! 

Emily.  "When  we  are  married  you  must  shave  off 
your  moustache.     I  hate  a  moustache  1 

Alfred,  (caressing  his  moustache.)  You  ask  too 
much. 

Emily,  (loassionately.)  The  hateful  man  refuses  me 
my  first  request.  I  could  cry  with  vexation  !  \_In  a 
loud  aside.']  Just  wait  awhile,  sir,  till  I  am  Mrs.  But- 
tercup ! 

Alfred.  Excuse  me.  Miss  Emily !  May  I  see  your 
sister  ?     I  may  prefer 

Emily,  (screaming  with  rage.)  Prefer  my  sister  ? 
[^Starting  up.']     Oh,  was  ever  a  woman  so  insulted  ! 

Alfred.  I  was  about  to  say 

Emily,  (furiously.)   Don't  tell  me  what  you  were 
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about  to  say.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  brute !  Why 
don't  you  strike  me,  or  push  me  from  the  room  ?  It 
would  be  all  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  your  proceed- 
ings !     Oh,  I  am  fairly  choking  !     Oh,  you  brutal 

Alfred.  Gwacious  goodness  !     What  a  viwago  ! 

Emily.  That's  right !  call  me  names  !  Don't  limit 
your  abuse,  sir  !     Drive  me  out  of  the  room  ! 

Alfred,  {rising.)  Weally — I 

Emily.  Oh,  you  needn't  get  up  !  I  won't  wait  to  be 
turned  out !     I'm  going,  sir  !     I'm  going ! 

\_Exit,  slamming  the  door. 

Alfred,  {resuming  his  seat.)  That  female  is  a  per- 
fect Xantippe.  Mercy  !  Such  a  wife  would  be  perfectly 
overwhelming. 

Enter  Bertha. 

What  a  sweet  cweature  ! 

Bertha,  {singing.)  "White  his  shroud,  as  the  moun- 
tain snow."  [SjDeaking.^  Ah,  me,  this  is  a  weary 
world!  l^Sees  Alfred.]  Ah,  sir,  you  look  kind  and 
good  !  tell  me 

•  Alfred.  Anything ! 

Bertha.  Where  is  my  Alfred  ? 

Alfred,  {aside.)  Well,  I  seem  to  be  appwopwiated 
by  both  of  them  !     [^Aloud.']     Your  Alfred  ? 

Bertha,  {weeping.)  They  have  taken  him  away  to 
tar  and  feather  him  1 

Alfred.  Gwacious  !  how  excessively  disagweeable. 

8* 
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Bertha.  They've  torn  him  from  me.  [_Seizing  Al- 
fred by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  pulling  him  from 
his  chair.']  Ah  !  jou  it  was  who  took  him  from  me  ! 
Answer  me  I     Where  is  my  love  ? 

Alfred,  {releasing  himself)  Haven't  the  slightest 
idea*.     [_Aside.'\     What  a  peculiar  young  woman  ! 

Bertha,  (aside.)  I  must  fly  round  more  ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  comprehend  that  I  am  insane!  \^Aloud.~\ 
Ah  !  the  world  is  made  of  brick-dust — but  he !  he  is  a 
lily  in  a  coal-yard  !  \_Aside.']  Oh,  ye  Muses,  inspire 
me  with  more  nonsense!  [^Aloud.]  Ha!  ha !  he's 
here,  he's  there,  he's  everywhere;  [despairingly]  he's 
nowhere  ! 

Alfred.  Aw,  he  must  be  quite  a  lively  pawson  I 
[Aside.]    She's  crazy.    I'll  leave  !     [Goes  toward  door. 

Bertha,  (springs  forward,  and  locks  the  door.) 
You  do  not  leave  this  room-  till  you  tell  me  where  you 
have  hidden  him  I 

Alfred.  Aw,  young  woman,  weally  I  don't  know 
anything  whatever  about  your  Alfred  ! 

Bertha,  (sitting  down.)  Oh,  my  heart  is  broken  I 
The  wind  sighs  his  name,  and  they  have  changed  him 
into  a  puppy  dog  !      ■  [Sobs. 

Alfred,  (aside.)  Pleasant  this  !  locked  up  with  a 
mad  woman.  This  seems  to  be  a  lucid  interval.  I'll 
speak  to  her,  and  perhaps  get  the  key.  [Aloud.]  My 
dear  young  lady  ! 

Bertha.  Oh,  tell  rae  !  where  is  he  ?  [Kneels. 
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Alfred,  {raising  her.)  Do  not  kneel.  It  distwesses 
me,  positively ! 

Bertha,  {looking  at  him  fondly.)  You  have  come  ! 
After  long  weary  waiting,  you  have  come  at  last  1  Oh, 
my  love  ! 

Alfred,  (aside.)  I'll  humor  her,  and  try  to  get  the 
key.  \_Aloud.'\  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  come,  [aside'] 
and  should  be  most  happy  to  go. 

Bertha.  Was  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gracious  ?  Or 
did  the  knave  of  clubs  go  it  on  a  lone  hand  and  get 
euchered  ?     But,  you  have  come  !     All  care  avaunt  1 

[Singing. 
"  If  you  loves  I,  as  I  loves  you, 
No  knife  shall  cut  our  loves  in  two."  ' 

•     [Goes  forward  to  embrace  him. 

Alfred,  (raising  his  cane.)  Aw,  excuse  me  ! 

Bertha,  (fu7'iously.)  Fiend  1  would  you  strike  a 
woman  ?  [Advancing  toward  him,  threateningly.'] 
Ah  !  you  deny  the  fact  ?  Hang  him  !  I'll  tear  him  to 
pieces  !  [  Chases  him.  Coming  forward,  and  speak- 
ing aside.]  This  is  getting  tiresome;  how  can  I  end 
it?  I  have  it!  I'll  drop  the  key.  [Aloud.]  Never 
say  I  did  it.  The  willow  !  I'll  wear  it  I  [Sadly.]  A 
poor  forsaken  maid's  best  emblem.  [Drops  the  key  near 
door,  and  then  comes  forward,  facing  audience.]  Ha  I 
See,  above  the  clouds,  my  Alfred  smiles  upon  me  ! 

Alfred,  (aside.)  What's  that  ?  The  key  1  If  she 
will  only  keep  quiet.  [Gets  key,  and  opens  door.] 
Adieu  ! 
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Bertha,  (turning  suddenly.)  Ah,  lie  escapes  !  \^Fol- 
lows  him  to  door,  and  then  returns,  laughing.']  Wasn't 
it  funny  ?     I  don't  think  he  will  propose  to  me  ! 

Enter  Emily. 
Well,  Em,  what  news  ? 

Emily.  Our  plot  succeeds  finely.  ICe  is  in  the  gar- 
den, walking  about  by  moonlight,  alone,  and  says  he  will 
never  re-enter  the  doors  where  two  mad  women  are  suf- 
fered to  run  at  large. 

Bertha.  I  am  completely  exhausted,  Em,  with  my 
efforts.  It  was  rather  hard  work !  Seems  to  me,  we 
plot  as  energetically  to  lose  our  lover  as  some  girls  do 
to  gain  one  !  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  before.     [Marplot.] 

Curtain  rises,  discovering  Emily,  seated. 

Emily.  I  am  rather  puzzled  what  to  do.  The  man 
cannot  stay  in  the  garden  all  night !  It  is  too  late  to 
return  to  the  city,  and  he  will  not  come  into  the  house. 
Iliave  sent  him  a  dozen  messages,  but  he  will  not  trust 
himself  under  the  roof  where  Bertie  and  I  are  ! 

Enter  Bertha. 
Bertha.  Oh,  Emily,  our  plot  is  ruined  ! 
Emily.  Ruined!  how? 
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Bertha,  Aunt  Jerusha  heard  our  scheme,  and  she 
has  just  told  Mr.  Buttercup  all  I 

Emily.  The  hateful  old  marplot ! 

Enter  Alfred. 

Alfred,  (loith  dignity.)  Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Ber- 
tha, I  have  come  to  withdwaw  the  pwoposals  that  were 
so  distasteful  to  you,  and  to  expwess  my  sincere  wegwet 
at  the  annoyance  I  have  caused  you  J  I  am  sowwy  I 
appear  so  hateful. 

Emily,  {hastily.)  No,  no!  we  owe  you  an  apology, 
Mr.  Buttercup,  for  our  conduct.  It  was  no  dislike  to 
you,  but — but — a ■  \_Hesitates. 

Alfred,  (smiling.)  Ah,  I  see  !  I  have  a  wival  1  Had 
you  but  twusted  me  with  your  secwet,  if  secwet  it  is,  be- 
lieve me  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe,  and  I  should 
never  have  caused  you  the  least  annoyance  ! 

Bertha,  (aside.)  Hang  the  fellow  !  If  he  goes  on 
at  this  rate  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  him,  in  spite  of  my- 
self! 

•  Emily.  Oh,  Mr.  Buttercup,  if  you  will  only  tell  mo- 
ther you  cannot  like  either  of  us  ! 

Enter  Mks.  Meddlesome.     [SJie  stands  hack,  not  'perceived 
hy  the  ot^lers^^ 

Alfred.  But  I  have  alweady  witten  to  your  mother. 
It  was  my  father's  last  we  quest  for  me  to  mawwy  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  partner,  but  if  they  both  wefuse 
me 
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Bertha.  Oh,  that  will  never  do  !  We  have  been  for- 
bidden to  refuse  you.     You  must  refuse  us! 

Alfred.  What  weason  can  T  give  ? 

Emily.  Say  you  love  another  ! 

Alfred.  What  1  since  witing  that  letter  yesterday  ? 

Emily.  Say  you  met  her  in  the  cars,  on  your  way 
here  I  [Alfred  reflects. 

Bertha,  (aside.)  How  handsome  he  is  !  Harry,  poor 
fellow,  is  not  handsome,  and  he  loves  money  better  than 
he  does  me,  at  any  rate  ! 

Alfred.  Well,  I  will !  though 

Mrs.  Meddlesome,  (coming  forward.)  Gals,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you  I  The  way  you've  gone  on  this  even- 
ing is  perfectly  disgraceful !  I'll  just  tell  your  mother 
the  whole  of  your  cuttings-up,  and  this  last  fine  plot ! 

Emily.  Oh  !  you  will  not  spoil  that  too  ? 

Mrs.  Meddlesome.  Certain  sure,  I  will  I 

Bertha.  I  see  no  help  for  it !  With  such  an  active 
marplot  in  the  family,  scheming  is  useless  !  Mr.  But- 
tercup, I — that  is,  will  you — if  we — you — I — in  short 
■ — will  you  take  me  ? 

Alfred.  If  you — I — I — in  short — I  will ! 

[  Curtain  falls. 

Position  of  characters  at  fall  of  curtain : 
Emily,  Bertha,  Alfred,         Mrs.  Meddlesome. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mr,  Laret  Testy,  an  old  Gentleman. 

Frank  Lathorpe,  his  Nephew. 

Mr.  Beauregard,  a  Dandy. 

Mrs.  Martha  Tbstt,  Mr.  Teste's  Wife. 

Nan,  her  Niece. 


PROPERTIES. 


Table,  Cliairs,  Sofa,  Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper.  A  Poem,  in 
Manuscript.  Basket  of  Sewing  Materials.  Band-box,  con- 
taining an  old  Lady's  Cap,  neatly  trimmed  with  white. 
Box,  filed  with  Feathers,  Floivers,  and  Ribbon.  Looking- 
glass.  Piece  of  Knitting,  loith  Needles  in  it.  Photograph. 
Beet,  Potato,.  Carrot.  A  piece  of  Chintz,  sewed  into  a  con- 
fused bunch.'  A  quantity  of  Feathers,  such  as  q^e  used  for 
stuffing  pillows. 
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ScENE^J.     [Mad.] 

A  parlor.     Frank  Latliofpe  seated  at  a  ^able,  loriting. 

Frank.  There,  I  think  my  poem  will  do  now !  This 
is  the  eighteenth  revision^  I  have  made.  Ah  !  my  name 
will  descend  to  posterity---live  in  undying  fame  !  Yet, 
what  is  fame  to  a  heart  stricken  as  mine  is  ?  Paulina, 
my  own  Paulina!  Ah,  my  blood  dances!  my  heart 
throbs  !  I  shall  yet  rave,  if  I  think  on  her  !  [  Walks 
up  and  down,  heating  his  breast.^  I  could  rave  !  go 
mad  !  to  think  upon  her  beauty,  and  her  cruelty  1 

Enter  Nan. 

Nan.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  wasn't  it  funny  ?  Howmad  uncle 
Lawrence  was  !  Halloo,  cousin  Frank,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? 

Frank.  Allow  me,  fair  Antoinette,  to  reiterate  the 
question.  What  afforded  you  the  exquisite  gratification 
betokened  by  that  silvery  laugh  ? 

Nan.  Laugh  ?     I  was  laughing  at  uncle  Lawrence. 
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left  him  in  a  perfect  fury,. because — [laughs']— because 

put  my  kitten  in  his  boot.     He  tossed  the  poor  inno- 

ent  animal  out  of  the  dining-room  window,  and  I  looked 

■ut  to  see  it  itVqpuld  light  on  its  feet. 
i 
Frank.  Oh,  Antoinette,  why  will  you  persist  in  such 

reaks  ?     Over  the  soft  nature  of  thy  dear  sex  should 

teal  a  gentleness  so  sweet,  that  all  infringement  of  pro- 

►riety  would  be  impossible.    •Refinement,  elegant  im- 

(Tovement,  should  be  the  standard  of  thy  wishes,  the 

:oal  of  thy  desires.,     [Aside.]     Ah,  Paulina!    Pau- 

ina ! 

Nan.  Cousin  Frank  1 
! 
I    Frank.  Fair  cousin  1 

Nan.  Did  Vou  swallow  any  of  the  poets  with  your 
preakfast  ?  [Sees  his  poem:]  Why,  what  is  this  ?  A 
boem,  in  manuscript,  as  I'm  a  sinner  ! 

f   Frank.  Do  not  disturb  my  papers. 

Nan,  (taking  the  papers,  springs  upon  a  chair.)  I 
must  read  them,  cousin.     Ahem  I     Listen  1 

Frank,  (sitting  down,)  Read,  then.  That  dulcet 
voice  will  add  new  music  to  my  strains. 

Nan,  (reads.)  Mad  !  .  Is  that  the  title,  cousin  ? 

Frank.  Yes  ;  read  on. 

Nan,  (reading.)  "The  rays  of  evening's  sun  were 
gilding" — hem  !  hem 

Frank.  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?    ' 
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Nan.  I  want  to  get  over  this  description ;  'tis  so  long  I 
[ Turns  a  leaf.']  Ah,  here  comes  the  mad  part !  \_Beads. 
"JVEad,  do  you  call  me  ?     Yes,  I  rave 
Before  thy  beauty's  spell% 
To  seethee,  gives  a  taste  of  heaven, 

To  see  thee  not,  is " 

Why,  cousin  Frank,  aint  you  ashamed  to  use  such  a 
word  ?     Fie  !  fie  ! 

Frank.  Bah  I  'tis  a  poetical  license, 

Nan,  (reading.)  "If  in  thy  presence  to  bow  down. 
With  heart  and  brain  on  fire, 
To  vest  thee " 

Oh,  fiddle  !  I  should  think  you  were  i^d,  Frank  ! 
[^Gets  down  from  chair,  tosses  aside  the  paper,  and 
leans  over  him  coaxingly.']     Frank,  who  is  she  ? 

Frank.  Do  not  torture  me  !  Do  not  tear  open 
wounds  yet  unhealed  I  Do  not  trample  upon  a  heart 
yet  sore  with  anguish  !     Do  not . 

Nan.  Stop,  stop  !  I  wont,  I  wont !  Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  pity  do  you  take  me  for  ?  the  grand  in- 
quisitor ? 

Enter  Mk.  Testt,  in  a,  furious  passion. 

Mr.  Testy.  I  never  saw  such  a  torment !  Nan  I 
[^Takes  her  by  the  arm  and  shakes  her.]  What  the 
mischief  do  you  mean  by  wetting  all  my  tobacco  ? 

Nan.  Oh,  how  you  pinch  me  ! 

Mr.  Testy.  Pinch  you  !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  shake 
you  till  you  cannot  see  !     Where  are  my  spectacles  ? 
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Nan,  (breaking  away  from  him.)    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[_Laughs  violently. 

Mr.  Testy.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  miss  ? 

Nan.  There,  imcle  Larry,  \comes  up  to  him,  coax- 
ingly,']  don't  be  cross  !  I'll  tell  you  where  they  are.  You 
know  how  you  always  scolded  about  the  dog  next  door, 
who  barked  all  night.  Well,  I  only  tied  the  spectacles 
to  his  nose,  and  he  started  off  down  the  street  at  such  a 
rate  that  people  thought  he  was  mad,  and  chased  him. 

Mr.  Testy.  Where  ? 

Nan.  I  don't  know !  He  has  not  come  back,  and  I 
hope  he  never  will ! 

Mr.  Testy.  And  so,  you  have  lost  my  spectacles,  you 
good-for-nothing 

Nan.  Don't  scold,  uncle  !  You  can  sleep  in  peace  to- 
night.    I've  deprived  you  of  your  howling  neighbor. 

Enter  Mes.  Testy. 

Mrs.  Testy.   Oh,  dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 

Nan.  What's  the  matter,  auntie  ? 

Mrs.  Testy.  Matter  !  matter,  indeed  1  Somebody's 
salted  all  my  preserves,  ^d  sugared  all  my  pickles  ! 

Mr.  Testy.   Sugared  all  your  pickles  ! 

Frank.   Salted  all  your  preserves  ! 

Nan,  (aside.)  I  saved  one  jar  for  my  own  eating. 

Mr.  Testy.  Nan,  you  torment !  this  is  some  of  your 
work  ! 

Nan,  (crying.)  It's  too  bad,  everything  is  laid  to  my 
charge ! 
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Mrs.  Testy.  Don't  cry,  darling  !  How  can  you  be 
so  unjust,  Larry  ?  I  don't  believe  the  dear  child  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  There,  dear ;  don't  cry  !  Your 
old  auntie  loves  you  ! 

Nan,  (sobbing.)  They  all  abuse  me  ! 

Mrs.  Testy,  (embracing  her.)  Never  mind.  You 
shall  help  me  put  up  more  preserves  and  pickles. 

Nan.  I  don't  want  to.  I  had  rather  eat  them  when 
they  are  put  up. 

Mrs.  Testy.  So  you  shall,  then  !  Come  with  me, 
my  darling.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  any  more  of  the 
cakes  you  liked  yesterday. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Testy  and  Nan. 

Mr.  Testy.  There,  that's  just  the  way  !  She  nearly 
sets  me  frantic  with  her  pranks,  and  Martha  pets  her  for 
it.  She's  put  a  kitten  in  my  boot,  who  tore  my  foot 
nearly  to  pieces;  and  she's  wet  all  my  tobacco,  and 
spoiled  all  the  preserves  and  pickles,  and  lost  my  spec- 
tacles, and  her  aunt  will  punish  her  by  giving  her  cake. 
I  declare,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  !  [Exit 

Frank.  What  a  bewitching  little  tyrant  she  is,  with 
it  all!     Her  childlike  mischief  is  fascinating,  from  its 

Very  whimsicality.      Could  I  forget   Paulina What 

do  I  say?  Forget  her!  Never!  [Takes  up  his 
poem.'\  What's  this?  Two  pages  torn — one  gone! 
Oh, ^Antoinette,  could  you  not  have  spared  my  poem? 
[Begins  to  read.]  Mad  !  Bah  !  I  am  glad  she  did 
ruin  it.  I'll  burn  it,  and  write  an  allegro  sonnet  to  my 
bewitching  cousin  !     [Begins  to  write.     Curtain  falls. 

9*     . 
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Scene  II. — Same  as  Scene  I.     [Cap.] 

•Upon  the  table  is  a  hand-box,  and  beside  it  a  basket  of  sew- 
ing materials.     A  loohing-glass  also  on  table. 

Enter  Nan  and  Frank. 

Nan.  The  sonnet  ?  Oh  yes,  I  found  it  in  my  room 
this  morning.     It  was  very  nice. 

Frank,  (with  a  look  of  horror.)  Nice  I 

Nan.  Yes,  the  verses  were  quite  respectable. 

Frank.  Respectable  ! 

Nan.  And  the  sentiment  very  fair. 

Frank.  Fair  I 

Nan.  I  have  a  decided  objection  though,  cousin,  to 
being  called  a  fiend.  [  Takes  the  verses  from  her 
pocket,  and  opens  them.']  See  here.  "My  love  1  my 
fairest  hope  !  my  fiend  !" 

Frank,  (looking  over  her  shoulder.)  Left  out  the  R 
— I  meant  friend,  Antoinette  ! 

Nan.   Oh,  friend  !     Friend  will  do  very  well. 

Frank,  {sentimentally.)  Would  I  could  call  you  by 
a  dearer  name  ! 

Nan,  {carelessly.)  Well,  call  away.  I  don't  care  ! 
What  will  you  call  me  ? 

Frank.  My  love ! 
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Nan.  Hem  I  What  will  that  woman  you  were  going 
mad  about,  say?'  [^Goes  toioard  table. 

Frank,  {aside.)  By  Jove  !  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Paulina  1     How  pretty  she  looks  ! 

Nan,  (opening  the  hand-box.)  I  wonder  wiat's  in 
here  ? 

Frank,  {aside.)  She  has  not  Paulina's  dignity,  but 
she  has  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own. 

Nan.  Auntie's  new  cap  !  [  Takes  out  a  white  cap, 
simply  trimmed  with  white  ribbons.'] 

Frank,  {aside.)  Heigho  !  I  believe  I  will  forget 
Paulina,  and  try  to  win  fair  Antoinette  I 

Nan,  {putting  on  the  cap,  and  looking  in  the  glass.) 
I  wonder  what  kind  of  an  old  woman  I'd  make  ?  Frank  I 

Frank,  {turning  to  face  her.)  My  fair  cousin  ! 

Nan.  Be  more  respectful,  sir  !  This  venerable  female 
wishes  consideration  from  youth,  on  account  of  her 
years  ! 

Frank.  What  are  you  doing  with  my  aunt's  cap  ? 

Nan,  {looking  again  in  the  glass. )  I  think  a  few  pink 
flowers  would  make  it  more  becoming.  Oh,  I  know  what 
Pll  do  ;  I'll  have  some  fun  1  Frank,  wont  you  go  to  my 
room,  and  bring  me  a  box  you  will  find  on  the  bureau  ? 
The  only  one  there." 

Frank.  I  fly,  fair  cousin,  to  do  your  bidding  !    [Exit. 

Nan,  (  pulling  a  chair  to  front  of  stage,  putting  the 
band-box  and  work-basket  on  it;  then  dragging  another 
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forward  and  sitting  on  it.)    I'll  trim  auntie's  cap  for 
her  ! 

Enter  Feank,  with  a  box. 

That's  it,  Frank  !     Lock  the  door. 

Frank.  Lock  the  door  ? 

Nan.  Yes,  we'll  have  a  little  tete-a-tete ;  a  tete,  a 
tote,  a  turn.     Quick  I 

Frank,  (locking  the  door.)  What  new  mischief  have 
you  afoot  ?  [_Brings  a  low  stool  and  sits  at  her  feet, 
with  the  box  on  his  lap.  ] 

Nan,  (opening  the  box.)  Now,  then  !  Ah,  here's  a 
pink  rose  ;  this  goes  here  !  ^Sews  the  rose  on  cap. 

Frank.  Antoinette,  what  are  you  about  ?  My  aunt's 
new  cap 

Nan.  Mind  your  own  business ;  I'll  mind  mine  1  You 
make  verses,  I  trim  caps.  I  don't  interfere  with  your 
work — let  mine  alone  ! 

'   Frank.  Interfere!     Who  tore  my  "Ode  to  Melan- 
choly" into  shreds  ? 

Nan.  I  did  !  Such  stuff !  [Looks  in  the  box  and 
takes  out  a  long  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  of  which  she 
makes  a  large  bow."] 

Frank.  Stuff! 

Nan.  Yes,  all  about  yelling  ravens,  and  croaking  owlaj?'- 
and  howling  cats. 

Frank.  Howling  cats ! 

Nan.  And  scraped  joys. 
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Frank.  What  1  Scraped  joys  ?  Oh,  Antoinette  ! 
'Scaped — escaped. 

Nan.  Oh  !  I  guess  that  was  where  you  put  the  R 
that  turned  me  from  a  friend  into  a  fiend  !  \^Sews  the 
boiv  on  cap,  and  keeps  taking  from  the  box  an  immense 
lot  of  ribbons,  flowers,  and  feathers,  ivhich  she  puts 
on,  until  the  cap  is  completely  covered,  keeping  up  the 
conversation  with  Frank  all  the  time.'] 

Frank.  Antoinette,  you  have  no  soul  for  poetry  ! 

Nan.  Yes  I  have  ;  but  not  for  such  love-sick  trash  as 
that  was  !     Recite  to  me  now — something  pretty. 

Frank,  (aside.)   What  a  chance  1     I'll  make  fierce 
love  to  her,  in  poetry.     Ahem  !                           [^Aloud. 
"  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  love  as  I  love  thee.     To  feel  the  wo^d — 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  joy-giving  world " 

Nan.  That's  jolly.     I  like  it ! 

Frank,  (aside.)  Jolly !  when  I  was  trying  to  be  par- 
ticularly dismal.  I  wish  she  would  put  down  that  cap, 
and  look  at  me  1 

Nan.  Go  ahead,  Frank  !     What  makes  you  stop  ? 

Frank.   "  Into  my  heart  a  silent  look 

Flashed  from  those  careless  eyes, 
And  what  before  was  shadow,  took 
The  light  of  summer  skies  !" 

Nan.  Now,  that's  right  pretty  !  Here,  Frank,  look 
up  !  I  want  to  see  how  the  cap  looks  now.  [Puts  the 
cap  on  Frank's  head.]     There,  let's  see  if  the  crown  is 
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right  ?     [^Makes  him  kneel,  facing  audience.']     There  ! 
aint  that  fine  ?     I'd  make  a  fortune  as  a  milliner  1 

Mrs.  Testy,  (shaking  the  dfior-handle.')  Let  me  in  ! 
Who  locked  the  door  ? 

Nan.  Oh,  there's  aunt  Martha  !  \_Pids  the  cap  hastily 
into  band-box,  replaces  it  and  work-basket  on  the  table, 
hiding  the  other  box  underneath.'] 

Mrs.  Testy,  (knocking.)  Open  this  door  !  Who's  in 
there  ? 

Nan.  There  !  Now,  Frank,  open  the  door.  [Sits 
doivn,  takes  a  piece  of  knitting  from  the  basket,  and 
pulls  the  needles  out] 

Frank,  (opening  the  door.)  Come  in,  auntie. 

Mrs.  Testie.  What  did  you  lock  the  door  for  ? 

Nan.  I  was  practicing  a  new  profession,  auntie. 

Mrs.  Testy.  Mercy  on  me  !  What's  the  child  adoing 
with  my  knitting  ?  Don't  you  know  you  mustn't  pull 
the  needles  out  of  knitting  ?  [  Takes  it  from  her. 

Nan,  (whimpering.)  I  was  only  trying  to  learn  how  1 


Mrs.  Testy,  (caressing  her.)  Never  mind.  You  are 
a  dear  girl  to  try  to  be  useful.  I'll  teach  you  how,  to- 
morrow. [_Sees  band-box.]  Why,  there's  my  new  ca 
\_Opens  band-box,  and  takes  it  out.]  Why,  mercy 
me  !  What  did  she  mean  by  putting  all  these  flowers 
on  it  ? 

Nan.  Put  it  on,  auntie  ! 


^ 
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.    Mrs.  Testy.    No,  no  1   I  don't  want  no  such  harum- 
scarum  thing  on  my  head ! 

Nan.  Do  try  it  on  ! 

Mrs.  Testy.  Well,  well,  to  please  you.  \_Ooes  to 
glass,  puis  on  cap.']  'Did  any  body  ever  see. such  an 
all-fired  gay  thing  ?     My  stars,  I  feel  quite  dressed  up  ! 

Nan.  It's  very  becoming, 

Frank.  I  am  going  out,  auntie.  Put  the  box  in  the 
carriage,  and  I'll  leave  it  at  the  milliner's. 

Nan,  (hastily.)  No,  no  1  /can  alter  it,  auntie  1 

Mrs.  Testy.  That's  a  dear,  useful  girl ! 

[  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  II.     [Mad-cap.] 

Enter  Mk.  Testy. 

Mr.  Testy.  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  Nan  ?  I 
can't  keep  her  out  of  mischief  one  hour  at  a  time.  She 
is  as  saucy  as  a  housemaid ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  she 
has  now  a  whole  lot  of  beaux  coming  here  all  the  time. 
She,  not  out  of  short  dresses  yet  1 

Enter  Mr.  Beauregard. 

Mr.  Beauregard.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tasty  !  Is 
Mademoiselle  Antoinette  at  home  ? 

Me.  Testy.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  at  home. 
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Mr.  Beauregard.  Aw  1  can  I  see  her  ? 

Mr.  Testy.  What  for  ? 

Mr.  Beauregard,  What  for  ?  Aw,  really !  I  merely- 
stopped  to  pay  my  respects  1 

Mr.  Testy.  Your  respects  ?  My  niece  is  too  young 
yet  to  receive  gentleman  visitors  I 

Enter  Nan. 

Nan.  Ah,  Mr.  Beauregard  1  how  d'ye  do  ?  Uncle, 
this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauregard.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Testy, 
sir.  \_Both  gentlemen  how  very  stiffly.']  Pray,  be 
seated,  Mr.  Beauregard !  [Mr.  Beauregard  hands 
her  a  chair,  and  sits  down  himself.]  I  looked  for  you 
at  the  opera,  last  evening.     You  were  not  there. 

Mr.  Beauregard.  Had  I  known  you  were  there^  no 
power  on  earth  would  have  kept  me  away ! 

[^Puts  his  hat  on  the  Jloor. 

Nan.  Have  you  seen  the  new  photographs  of  Colson  ? 

Mr.  Beauregard.  No  I  are  they  good  ? 

Nan.  I  will  show  you  mine.  Excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

[_Exit,  taking  Mr.  B.'s  hat,  unperceived  by  him. 

Mr.  Beauregard.  Do  you  visit  the  opera  often,  Mr. 

Tasty  ? 

Mr.  Testy,  (snappishly.)  Testy,  sir  I  Testy  I 

l^Sits  down  on  sofa. 

Mr.  Beauregard,  (aside.)   V6ry  testy,  I  should  say. 
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Enter  Nan.  [Slie  lias  a  picture  and  Mr.  Beauregard's 
hat,  ivhich  she  carries  so  as  to  show  audience  that  it  is 
half  full  of  feathers.  She  puts  hat  in  its  old  place  on  the 
floor,  and  hands  Mr.  Beauregard  the  picture.] 

Mr.  Beauregard.  Excellent !  excellent !  Colson 
herself ! 

Nan,  (aside.)  The  portrait  which  our  Irish  girl  had 
taken  for  her  beau ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Testy,  carrying  apiece  of  sewing,- stitched  in  a 

hunch. 

Mrs.  Testy.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  came  to  sew 
this  apron  together  in  this  way.  I  must  have  been  yery 
sleepy  last  evening. 

Nan,  {aside.)  But  I  was  very  wide  awake.  [Mrs. 
Testy  sits  down  on  sofa,  beside  Mr.  Testy.  Nan, 
goi7ig  behind  them.']     What  ails  it,  aunt  Martha  ? 

Mrs.  Testy.    Nothing,  darling  1     I  oan  soon  rip  it 
out. 
[Nan  jpins  Mr.  Testy's  coat-tails  to  Mrs.  Testy's  caress. 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank.  Antoinette,  did  you  sew  up  all  the  pockets 
of  my  great  coat  ? 

Nan,  (innocently. )  I,  cousin  Frank  ? 

Frank,  (seeing  Mr.  Beauregard.)  Ah,  Mr.  Beau- 
regard, good  morning  1 

Mr.  Beauregard,  (rising.)  Gq,od  morning,  and  good- 
by  1     I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

10 
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[Mr,  and  Mrs.  Testy  rise.  They  pull  different 
ways,  pinned  fast  together.  Frank  draws  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  a  carrot,  potato,  and  beet,  roll  out 
of  it  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Beauregard  puts  on  his  hat, 
and  the  feathers  fly  all  over  him.  While  Nan,  in  the 
background,  claps  her  hands,  laughing  at  the  mis- 
chief. Curtain  falls. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Smith. 

Mr  Frederick  GtOldsmith. 

Mr.  Bustle,  Landlord  of  an  Inn. 

Bob,  his  Man. 

SusT,  his  Maid. 


PROPERTIES. 

Furniture  for  the  parlor  of  an  Inn. 
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Scene  I.     [Inn.] 

The  parlor  of  an  inn.    Mr.  Bustle,  pushing  a  tahle  into  its 
_place.    Susy,  dusting. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Come,  Susy,  fly  round.  The  coach 
will  be  here  in  half  a  minute  more,  and  we  are  sure  to 
have  company.     Is  dinner  all  ready  ? 

Susy.  Yes,  sir.  I've  baked  the  pies,  and  boiled  the 
puddings,  and  fried  the  fish,  and  stewed  the  mutton,  and 
boiled  the  parsnips,  and  warmed  the  hash,  and  drawed 
the  tea,  and  cooked  the  rest  of  the  things  ! 

Mr.  Bustle.  All  right  I  IHorn  heard  outside.'] 
There's  the  coach  ! 

Susy.  Yes,  sir,  I  hear  the  horses'  feet,  and  that's  Mr. 
Dumps,  the  coachman,  a  scolding,  I'm  sure  ! 

Bob,  {behind  the  scenes.)  This  way,  if  yees  plase. 

Enter  Bob,  boiving,  foUoived  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  a7id 
Me.  Frederick  GtOldsmith. 

Frederick.  Aw,  this  is  the  pawlaw,  is  it  ?  You  can 
leave  us,  good  people. 

10* 
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Mr.  Smith,   Serve  dinner  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Tes,  sir.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes.     Come,  Susy ;  come,  Bob  1  [_Exit. 

Bob.  Comin',  sir.  \_Ooes  to  door,  and  waits  for 
Susy;  as  she  passes,  tries  to  put  his  arm  round  her; 
she  runs  out,  he  after  her.'] 

Frederick.  Aw,  pwetty  girl,  'pon  honaw  ! 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  wish,  Frederick,  you  would  break  your- 
self of  this  habit  of  staring  at  every  girl  we  meet.  Even 
the  waiting-maid  of  an  inn  seems  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  your  indiscriminate  praise  ! 

Frederick.  Aw,  Gertwude,  you  are  severe  !  Are 
you  not  fatigued,  sistaw,  with  our  long  wide  ? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes ;  when  we  have  dined,  I  must  rest 
for  a  few  hours. 

Enter  Bob. 
Bob.  If  yees  plase,  dinner  is  sarved. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ah,  this  is  punctual.  Come,  Gertrude. 
\^Ofers  Mrs.  Smith  his  arm.  Exeunt.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith folloivs  them.'] 

Bob.  Sure,  now,  that's  rale  quality,  and  no  mistake. 
Sivinteen  trunks,  niver  a  less  !  When  a  man  has  sarved 
in  an  inn  for  awhile  he  larns  what's  gintale,  sure. 

Enter  Susy. 

Susy.  Why,  Bob,  what  are  you  doing  in  the  parlor  ? 

Bob.  Whist  now,  be  aisy  !  It's  at  dinner  they  all  are, 
and  we  can  have  a  little  rational  conversation,  sure.  Ah, 
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Susy,  it's  a  picter  ye  are,  with  the  new  cap  ye  have  on 
ye,  and  it's  the  beautiful  landlady  ye '11  make  by-and-by  I 

Susy.  So  you  still  think  you  will  keep  an  inn  when 
we  are  married  ? 

Bob.  Yis,  honey.  Te  see  there's  intertainment  and 
profit,  both  in  one,  and  a  wee  sup  now  and  then ;  and 
nobody  to  say  by  your  lave  to  ! 

SiJSY.  Oh,  Bob  I  I'm  afraid  you  like  the  wee  sup  too 
much  now. 

Bob.  Niver  a  bit,  darlint.  Don't  ye  fret.  Sure,  Susy, 
your  bright  eyes  '11  always  do  the  work  when  I  want  to 
be  intoxicated,  sure  I 

Susy.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  some  other  trade, 
though.  Bob.     I  am  tired  of  living  in  an  inn. 

Bob.  Arrah,  darlint,  ye'll  find  there's  a  great  differ- 
ence betwane  being  maid  and  mistress.  But  it's  a  long 
way  ahead  before  we've  the  money  to  buy  even  a  stock, 
so  we  wont  fret  about  it.  [_Bell  rings  outside. 

Susy.  They  are  ringing  for  you.     Go,  Bob  ! 

Bob.  Tis,  I'm  going. 

Mr.  Bustle,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Susy,  Susy  I 

Bob.  It's  yourself,  after  all.  [Kisses  her."]  Take 
that,  and  my  blessing  I 

Susy.  For  shame.  Bob  I  [Sxit. 

Bob.  Oh,  it's  the  jewel  of  the  world  she  is,  with  her 
bright  eyes,  and  swate  smile,  sure  1 

[Sings  Rory  O^More. 
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"And  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  that  were  beaming  with 
light, 
And  he  kissed  her  swate  lips,  don't  ye  think  he  was 
right  ?" 

Enter  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Here,  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  inn,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  and  get  the  trunk  I  left  there 
last  week. 

Bob.  The  Grolden  Horn,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  ask  for  Mr.  Smith's  trunk.  [5o6 
starts  to  go.']  Stop,  I  will  give  you  an  order.  \_Takes 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  a  card;  writing.']  "  De- 
liver to "     What's  your  name  ? 

Bob,  Robert,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith,  (writing.)    "  To  Robert "    What's 

your  other  name  ? 

Bob.  Bob,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith,  Stupid  1     I  mean  your  last  name. 

Bob.  It's  O'Killencacolony,  sir,  of  O'Killencaeolony 
Hall,  sir,  twenty  miles  the  other  side  of  Londonderry. 

Mr,  Smith.     Pshaw!       [^JVrites.]       "Deliver     to 

bearer "    There,  sir  I   take  that  card  and  get  my 

trunk. 

Bob.  Yis,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  trunk, 
sure,  when  I  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Bring  it  to  me,  of  course.  [^Gives  him 
some  money.]  There,  see  if  that  will  brighten  your 
wits  any  1 
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Bob.  Sure,  sir,  it's  a  gintleman  you  are,  and  so  is 
your  beautiful  wife,  sir  !  Tliank  you,  sir ;  may  you  live 
ten  thousand  years,  sir.     I [Bows. 

Mr.  Smith.  There,  go  ! 

Bob.  Yis,  sir.  [_Exit. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hope  the  accommodations  here  will  be 
better  than  at  the  Golden  Horn,  though  I  never  saw  an 
inn  in  my  life  that  was  fit  to  stay  a  week  in. 

Enter  Mes.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith.  My  dear ! 

Mr.  Smith,  (aside.)  She's  going  to  scold ;  she  always 
begins  in  that  way. 

Mrs.  Smith,  (sharply.)  It  would  be  good  manners, 
sir,  to  pay  some  little  attention  when  I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  love,  I  am  all  ears. 

Mrs.  Smith.   So  is  a  donkey  I 

Mr.  Smith,   Comparisons,  my  charmer,  are  odious. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  want  to  know  how  long  you  intend  to 
stay  at  this  detestable  inn. 

Mr.  Smith.  Detestable,  my  love  ? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  sir,  detestable!  There  was  so  much 
pepper  on  the  salad  that  I  could  not  eat  it,  and  the  fish 
— Faugh  1 — was  fried  instead  of  boiled.  I  detest  fried 
fish. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  mutton,  my  love. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  abhor  mutton. 
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Mr.  Smith.  And  beef. 

Mrs.  Smith.  There  is  never  anything  fit  to  eat  in  an 
inn.     How  long  will  you  stay  here  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  a  short  time,  my  love.  I  have  some 
business  to  transact  for  a  client,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
your  cousin's. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Who,  thank  fortune,  does  not  keep  an 
inn  I  [_  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II. — Same  as  Scene  I.     [Constant.] 

Enter  Susy. 

Susy.  I  wonder  why  that  dandy  didn't  go  away  with 
the  rest  of  the  folks.  He  follows  me  all  about,  and  keeps 
making  love  to  me.  I  don't  like  it.  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 
I  daren't  tell  Bob,  for  fear  he'll  go  to  fighting  or  some- 
thing, and  get  into  trouble. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Frederick.  Ah,  Susy,  chawming  Susy,  are  you  there  ? 

Susy,  (trying  to  pass  him.)  Mr.  Bustle  is  calling  me, 
sir. 

Frederick.  Aw,  I  left  him  at  the  bar,  vewy  busy.  I 
don't  think  he  wants  you. 

[  Tries  to  catch  her.    Susy  runs  to  front  of  stage. 

Susy.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  alone,  sir.  I  have  my 
work  to  do. 
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Frederick.  It's  a  shame  for  such  pwetty  hands'  t 
have  to  work.     Aw,  Susy,  how  would  you  like  to  l  e 
wich  woman  ? 

Susy.  Lor,  sir  !    I  shouldn't  like  to  be  a  witch  at  al. 
sir! 

Frederick,   No,  no  !   not  witch.     Wich — don't  yoi 
know  ?  wealthy ! 

Susy.  Oh,  rich ! 

Frederick.  Yes,  wich.  I  said  wich.  How  would 
you  like  to  mawwy  some  wich  man  ? 

Susy.  Lor,  sir,  I  can't  1     I'm  engaged  to  Bob  I 

.    Frederick.  Who's  Bob  ?  1 

Susy.  The  man  I'm  engaged  to,  sir. 

Frederick.  He's  nothing  but  a  poor  Iwishmkn. 
Now,  if  you  will  mawwy  me,  I  will  give  you  fine  cloti  es, 
and  evewy  thing  you  can  wish  for. 

Susy.  But  what  would  Bob  do  ? 

Frederick.  Mawwy  somebody  else. 

Susy.  Marry  somebody  else  ?     Bob,  my  Bob  ? 

Frederick.  He  wouldn't  be  your  Bob  if  he  mawwied 
some  other  woman. 

Susy.  He  wouldn't  do  it.  Bob  is  as  constant  as — as 
— I  intend  to  be. 

Frederick.  Why,  Susy,  you  wont  be  so  foolish  ?  If 
you  awe  my  wife  you  can  keep  a  cawwidge,  and  wear  fine 
dwesses,  and  go  to  the  opewa,  and 
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Susy.  It's  just  no  use  a  talking.     I  wont.     There  ! 

Frederick.  Susy,  do  you  love  Bob  ? 

Susy.  ,Yes,  I  do. 

Frederick.  Well,  Susy,  if  you  will  be  my  wife  we  will 
give  Bob  a  tavern,  and  let  him  go  into  business  for  him- 
self. 

Susy.  He  wouldn't  take  it — I  know  he  wouldn't. 
You  do  not  know  him,  sir.  He  is  rough  and  rude,  but 
under  all  that  he  carries  a  true  Irish  heart,  and  he  loves 
me  !     I  feel  it  here.  \_Puts  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

Frederick.  Bah  !  he'd  get  over  it  in  a  week  I 

Susy.  It  is  very  cruel  for  you  to  torment  me  so.  I 
wish  you  would  go  away.    I — I — just  hate  you.    There  I 

{^Begins  to  cry. 

Frederick.  Don't  cwy.  There  I  [^Comes  close  to 
her.']  I  declare,  it  distwesses  me  1  Let  me  kiss  away 
the  tears.        [  Tries  to  take  her  hands  from  her  face. 

Susy.  Go  away.  I  know  Bob  loves  me.  I  don't 
care  what  you  say.     Let  me  alone. 

Frederick.  I  am  sowwy  I  said  so.  \^Tahes  her 
hands  in  his.]     Kiss  me  for  forgiveness. 

Susy.  I  wont.     Let  me  go.  [Struggles. 

Frederick.  Then  I  must  kiss  you. 

Susy.  Let  me  go.     Bob,  Bob  !  \^Calls. 

Enter  Bob. 

Bob.  Arrah,  what's  the  matter  ? 

[^Pushes  Mr.  Goldsmith  violently  away. 
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Frederick.  Fellow,  go  away  1     You  intrude. 

Susy.  Bob,  dear  Bob  1  don't  go. 

Bob.  I  wont.  What  do  you  mane,  sir,  torminting  a 
poor  wake  woman  ?     Sure,  I'm  ashamed  of  ye. 

Frederick.  Leave  the  woom,  fellow  1 

Bob.  Lave  it  yourself,  if  ye  think  there's  too  many  in 
it.     [  Caresses  Susy.  ]     There,  darlint,  don't  cry. 

Frederick.  I'll  see  if  your  master  can  cure  you  of 
this  impertinence  1  \_Exit. 

Bob.  Susy,  mavourneen,  don't  cry;  he's  a  low  baste, 
and  not  worth  the  tears  you're  wasting  on  him. 

Susy.  Oh,  Bob,  you  do  love  me — don't  you  ? 

Bob.  Is  it  loving  you  ?  Arrah,  aint  me  heart  aching 
with  the  love  for  you,  Susy  1 

•  Enter  Mr.  Bustle. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Pretty  doings  !  Insulting  a  gentleman 
in  my  house  1  Now,  Robert,  you  travel.  Go ;  I  dis- 
charge you.     Leave  the  house  this  instant. 

Susy.  Discharge  Bob  !  \_Begins  to  cry  again. 

Mr.  Bustle.  You  will  take  your  trunk  and  go,  sir. 
I  give  you  half  an  hour.  \^Exit 

Bob.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  He  wont  give  me  a  cha- 
racter. 

Susy.  Oh,  Bob,  Bob  I  and  it  was  all  for  love  of  me  ! 

Bob.  Never  mind,  Susy !  Sure,  a  willing  heart  and 
a  strong  arm  will  find  something  to  do.   Cheer  up,  Susy  ! 

11 
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Susy.  Oh,  Bob,  if  you  go  away  you'll  forget  me  I 

Bob.  Sure,  you're  mistaken  there  !  I'll  be  as  constant 
as — as 


Susy.  I  was,  to-day  ? 

Bob.  Yis,  Susy  I  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it. 

[  They  sit  down.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scenes  I.  and  II.  [Inconstant.] 

Enter  Sust,  dressed  in  white. 

Susy.  I  wonder  what  my  old  admirer.  Bob,  would 
say,  if  he  saw  me  to-day  1  It  is  three  months  since  he 
went  away,  and  I  can't  wait  forever  for  a  lover  1  So, 
as  Mr.  Bustle  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  as  I  think  land- 
lady of  this  inn  is  a  preferable  situation  to  maid  of  all 
work,  I  concluded  to  become  Mrs.  Bustle  1 

Enter  Mk.  Bustle. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Ah,  Susy,  all  ready  ? 

Susy,  (bashfully.)  Yes,  sir  I 

Mr.  Bustle.  Come,  then.  I  have  a  carriage.  Oh, 
we  will  go  to  church  in  style  ! 

Susy,  (aside.)  Bob  would  never  have  thought  of  a 
carriage.  [  Takes  Mr.  Bustle's  ar^n,  after  a  momenfs 
pause.']  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Bob. 

Bob.  Arrah,  now,  I  wonder  where  Susy  is  ?  I've 
hunted  all  over  the  house,  and  I  can't  find  her.  I  won- 
der if  she's  gone  with  the  wedding  folks  I  saw  starting 
from  the  door  ?  Sure,  I  think  it  was  a  wedding,  for  I 
saw  a  lady  in  white  a  getting  into  one  of  the  coaches. 
Susy  !  [CaWs.]  Susy  !  Sure,  I  wonder  if  she's  gone 
away  from  the  place  ?  "Well,  I'll  wait  a  bit,  anyhow. 
Sure,  if  I  could  write  I'd  lave  a  bit  of  a  line,  to  tell  her 
that  I  am  going  to  get  married  to  Mrs.  Mulroony,  cook 
to  the  quality  folks,  where  I'm  living.  It's  rather  an 
awkward  thing  to  tell  a  woman  it's  inconstant  you  are  ! 
She  '11  cry  of  course,  and  call  me  names.  Well,  Bob, 
make  up  your  mind  to  bear  it  like  a  man.  Sure,  Mrs. 
Mulroony's  got  a  hape  of  money  laid  by,  and  is  worth 
havin'.  It  was  a  hard  wooing  she  cost  you,  now ;  but 
Blarney  did  the  business  !  Ah,  blarney's  the  jewel  of 
courtin' !     Sorra  a  girl  can  stand  it.  \_Sings. 

THE     GEOYES    OF    BLARNEY. 

AiE — "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  J' 

"The  Groves  of  Blarney,  they  are  so  charming, 
All  by  the  murmur  of  sweet  silent  streams  ; 
Being  banked  with  posies,  that  spontaneous  growses. 
Planted  in  order,  by  the  sweet  rock  close. 
'Tis  there  the  daisy,  and  sweet  carnation; 
The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair. 
The  daflfy-down-dilly,  likewise  the  jilly, 
Flowers  that  scent  the  sweet  fragrant  air. 

Och  hone — Och  hone! 
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"There's  gravel  walks  there,  for  speculation, 
And  conversation  in  sweet  solitude  ; 
'Tis  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover,  in  the  afternoon. 
And  if  a  youog  lady  would  be  so  engaging, 
To  walk  alone  in  these  shady  bowers, 
'Tis  there  the  courtier,  he  may  transport  her 
To  some  dark  fortress,  all  under  ground. 

Och  hone — Och  hone ! 

'"Tis  there  the  kitchen,  hangs  many  a  flitch  in. 
With  the  maids  a  stitching  upon  the  stair. 
The  bread  and  biscuit,  the  beer  and  whisky, 
Would  make  us  frisky,  if  we  were  there. 
'Tis  there  you  see  Peg  Murphy's  daughter, 
A  washing  praties  fornint  the  door " 

Whist  1     Somebody's  coming  I 

Enter  Mr.  Bustle. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Bob  1  what  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ? 

Bob.  Arrah,  now  be  aisy,  Misther  Bustle  1  I  only 
came  to  wish  you  good  day.  The  top  o'  the  mornin' 
till  ye  ! 

Mr.  Bustle.  Then  you  heard  I  was  to  be  married  ? 

Bob,  (aside.)  Mver  a  bit.  [_Aloud.'\  Sure,  sir,  and 
when  a  man  of  consequence  is  married,  all  the  village 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  here,  you  had 
better  stay  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Bustle  will  make  you  wel- 
come. She  has  gone  now  to  take  her  bonnet  off,  but  I'll 
call  her  down.     Susy  ! 
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Bob.  Susy  !  Sure,  Mr.  Bustle,  is  it  Susy  you've  mar- 
ried ? 

Mr.  Bustle.  Yes  1  you  remember  Susy  ?     Susy  1 

[Exit 

Bob,  (after  a  prolonged  whistle.)  If  iver  a  man 
tliroubles  his  head  for  inconstancy,  he's  an  idiot ;  for  if 
he's  a  man  of  sinse,  he  may  be  sure  his  girl  has  got  the 
start  of  him.  Wont  I  pay  her  ?  The  jilt !  To  think 
of  her  desarting  me  in  this  way  1 

Enter  Susy. 
Susy.  Did  you  call,  Mr.  Bustle  ?    [Sees  Bob.]    Why 
Bob  1  where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Bob.  Is  it  there  ye  are,  with  your  white  dress  and 
fixins  ?     Arrah,  aint  ye  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  ? 

Susy.  Aint  yoic  ashamed,  to  leave  me  for  three  entire 
months,  without  ever  coming  near  me  ? 

Bob.  Arrah,  go  long  wid  ye  !  Wasn't  it  working  me 
fingers  off  I  was,  for  love  of  ye  ?  [  Turns  away. 

Susy,  (aside.)  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say.  It  was 
a  shame  for  me  to  be  inconstant  to  the  poor  fellow! 
\_Aloud.']     Bob! 

Bob.  Don't  spake  to  me  I  Ah,  it's  altogether  heart- 
broken I  am,  wid  yer  tricks  ! 

Susy.  Well,  Bob,  it  was  partly  your  fault ;  you  never 
sent,  or  came  to  me.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  were 
dead ! 

Bob.  Arrah,  thin,  it's  mourning  ye  ought  to  be  in, 
afther  the  way  I  loved  ye  1     Good-bye  till  ye  ! 

11* 
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Enter  Mr.  Bustle. 

Mr.  Bustle.  Bob,  there's  a  woman,  a  Mrs.  Mulroony, 
down  stairs,  wants  you.  She  says  she  don't  like  her  man 
to  come  to  a  tavern, 

Stjsy.  Her  man  !     Oh,  Bob,  who  is  inconstant  now  ? 

[Bob  runs  out ;  Susy  follows  him  to  door.  Cur- 
tain falls.'] 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mrs.  Clifford. 

Tom,  lier  Son. 

Dolly,  their  Servant,  alias  Georgiana  Raymond. 


PROPERTIES. 

Kitchen  Furniture.  Several  Notes,  in  envelopes.  Parlor 
Furniture.  Duster.  A  common  wooden  Table.  An  earthen 
Pan,  containing  Dough.  Tea-tray,  Tea-pot.  Sugar-howl, 
and  Cream-pitcher.  Plate  of  Bread.  Plate  of  Butter. 
Plate  of  Cake.  Plates,  Cups,  Saucers,  and  Knives,  for 
two.    Bell. 
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Scene  I.    [Dough.] 

A  Tcitchen.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  a  common 
wooden  table,  and  upon  it  an  earthen  pan,  containing 
dough.  Behind  the  table,  facing  the  audience,  is  Dolly, 
Tcneading  the  dough. 

Dolly.  Heigho  !  this  life  is  killing  me.  Up  and 
down,  from  morning  till  night ;  but  I  am  laying  in  a 
stock  of  useful  knowledge,  that's  one  comfort.  This  is 
my  first  batch  of  bread,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  left  very  mi- 
nute directions.  I  hope  it  will  please  them,  for  if  I  lose 
this  place,  without  a  good  character  for  the  next  one, 
where  can  I  go  ?     Ha  !  some  one  is  coming. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Oh,  Dolly,  bring  me  a  pitcher  of  hot  water,  in 
about  ten  minutes. 

Dolly,  (in  broad  Irish.)  Arrah,  Misther  Tom,  if 
it's  finished  I  am  with  the  bread.  Sure,  I  can't  be  get- 
ting wather,  and  me  hands  in  the  dough  ! 

Tom.  I  never  noticed  it  before,  but  you  are  very  pretty, 
Dolly ! 
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Dolly.  Arrali,  now,  go  away  wid  yer  blarney  I 

Tom,  (aside.)  'Now  I  look  again,  she  has  quite  an  air 
of  refinement ;  and,  by  jingo  !  what  a  foot  for  a  servant- 
girl  I 

Dolly,  (aside.)  Why  does  he  stare  so  ?  I  hope  he 
don't  suspect !     I  wish  he  would  go  away. 

Tom.  Dolly,  when  did  you  leave  Ireland  ? 

[  Gomes  forward,  and  leans  on  table. 

Dolly.  Arrah,  now,  go  away,  Misther  Tom ;  it's  up- 
setting the  dough  you  '11  be  ! 

Tom,  (taking  a  seat  by  the  table.)  I'll  wait  here  till 
you've  finished  with  the  bread,  and  can  get  me  the  water. 
Dolly,  you  didn't  tell  me  when  you  left  Ireland  ? 

Dolly.  Arrah,  go  away  wid  ye,  and  don't  be  bother- 
ing me. 

Tom.  Dolly,  what  made  you  leave  home  ? 

Dolly.  Arrah,  it  was  the  sore  poverty,  Misther  Tom. 
Every  pratie  was  wanted  by  the  bits  of  childer  and  the 
old  wake  folks,  and  so  the  young  and  strong  crossed  the 
wide  say,  to  Ameriky,  to  earn  our  bread,  and  [looking 
at  the  dough']  make  it. 

Tom.  And  how  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Dolly.  Better'n  two  years,  sir. 

Tom.  Then  you  have  lived  out  before  ? 

Dolly.  No,  sir  ;  this  is  me  first  place. 

Tom,  Why,  where  were  you  before  ? 
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Dolly,  (embarrassed.)  I — I  liad  relations,  sure,  that 
gave  roe  me  board  and  vittals. 

Tom.  Dolly,  you  are  very  pretty;  do  you  know  it  ? 

Dolly.  Arrah,  sir,  its  blarneying  ye  are. 

Tom.  No,  I  don't  blarney,  Dolly. 

\^Futs  Ms  arm  round  her. 

Dolly.  Go  away,  Misther  Tom,  or  I'll  call  your  mo- 
ther, sure. 

Tom.  Keep  quiet ;  you'll  upset  the  dough.  I  have 
you  now  a  prisoner.  I'll  take  only  one  kiss  for  ransom. 
It  wont  hurt  much,  so  keep  still  I 

Dolly,  (taking  her  hands  out.)  Go  away  !  \_Makes 
a  tall  of  dough.']  Sure,  I'll  throw  this  at  you,  if  you 
don't  let  me  alone. 

Tom,  (taking  her  by  the  wrists.)  You  can't. 

Dolly,  (standing  erect,  and  dropping  the  brogue.) 
Let  me  go,  Mr.  Clifford  I  As  a  gentleman,  I  demand 
it  I  You  are,  I  trust,  too  much  a  man  of  honor  to  hold 
a  la — a  woman  against  her  will.     Release  me  I 

Mrs.  Clifford,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Dolly,  Dolly ! 

Tom.   Go  to  my  mother.  [^Beleases  her. 

Dolly.  Comin',  marm.     Arrah,  I'm  comin' !    \_Exit. 

Tom.  I  was  sure  of  it  1  I  knew  that  was  not  real 
brogue.  I  tried  frightening  her,  and  when  fairly  alarmed 
how  quickly  she  dropped  it.  "Release  me  !"  It  was  a 
regal  tone  in  which  she  said  it.  Who  is  she  ?  I'll  find 
out.     I'll  pay  her,  too,  for  refusing  me  a  kiss  !     \_Goes 
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to  a  corner,  takes  out  a  box  of  salt,  and  puts  several 
large  pieces  into  the  dough.']  There  !  if  they  discharge 
her,  I'll  find  out  who  she  is — if  she  suffers,  I'll  tell  the 
truth  and  screen  her. 

Enter  Dolly. 

Dolly,  (singing.)  "The  Groves  of  Blarney,  they  are 
so  charming."     Arrah,  Misther  Tom,  aint  ye  gone  yit  ? 

Tom.  No  !  I  want  the  water. 

Dolly.  Well,  let  me  knead  me  dough  in  pace,  and  I'll 
fetch  it  to  ye  in  a  minute. 

Tom.  Well,  bring  it  up.  [_Exit. 

Dolly.  Have  I  betrayed  myself  ?     I  fear  so  !     I  for- 
got everything  when  he  tried  to  kiss  me.     Me  ! 

Tom,  (behind  the  scenes.)    Come,  Dolly,  I'm  waiting 
for  my  water  I 

Dolly.   Comin',  sir,  comin' !     Sure,  if  ye  all  call  me 
off  I'll  never  have  the  dough  ready  at  all,  at  all, 

[  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II.     [Mess.] 

A  parlor.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  table,  spread  for 
two.     A  tea-tray  at  the  head. 

Enter  Dolly,  with  a  plate  of  bread.    She  puts  it  on  the 
table,  and  rings  a  bell. 

Dolly.   There  1  tea  is  ready.     I  hope  the  bread  is 
good ! 
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Enter  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Tom. 

Mrs.  Clifford,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Tom, 
by  a  mess  I 

Tom.  Why,  dear  mother,  on  board  ship  we  called 
each  meal  a  mess. 

Mrs.  Clifford.  That  horrid  sea  I  I  dare  say  every- 
thing you  ate  was  a  mess,  my  poor  boy  I 

[  They  sit  down  to  tea. 

Tom.  This  is  a  pretty  story  about  old  Crusty 's  ward, 
Miss  Georgiana  Raymond ! 

Mrs.  Clifford,  {pouring  out  tea.)  Why,  what  is  it  ? 

Dolly,  (aside.)  I — I  feel  very  faint. 

[Leans  on  a  chair. 

Tom.  Why,  it  appears  that  old  Crusty  was  deter- 
mined she  should  marry  a  protege  of  his — an  old  man, 
more  suitable  for  her  father  or  her  grandfather  than  her 
husband. 

Dolly,  (aside.)  A  perfect  old  horror  I 

Tom.  So,  as  he  was  both  old  and  ugly,  Miss  Georgi- 
ana very  properly  refused  to  marry  him,  and  Mr.  Crusty 
actually  locked  her  up  in  her  room,  and  threatened  to 
keep  her  on  bread  and  water  if  she  did  not  consent. 
When  he  went  to  the  room  the  next  day,  she  was  gone  I 

Mrs.  Clifford.  Gone  I 

Tom.  Yes ;  had  left  the  house.  Will  you  take  some 
butter  ? 

12 
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Mrs.  Clifford.  Thank  you.  Dear,  dear !  I  hope 
she  has  done  nothing  desperate  !  Pass  me  the  bread, 
Tom. 

Tom,  (passing  it.)  Oh,  I  guess  she  will  turn  up.  By 
the  way,  did  not  Miss  Raymond  give  you  Dolly's  recom- 
mendation ? 

Mrs.  Clifford.  She  sent  it  to  me.  \^Bites  her  bread.^ 
Ugh  1  Fau^h  1  \_8pitting  it  out.']  Dolly,  what  have 
you  put  in  this  bread  ? 

Dolly.    Sure,  marm,  nothing  but  what  you  tould  me. 

Mrs.  Clifford.  I  never  tasted  such  a  mess  1 

Tom.  Dolly,  Dolly !  Wasn't  some  beau  a  sparking 
you  when  you  made  it  ? 

Mrs.  Clifford.  Tom,  don't  jest  with  the  servants  ;  I 
don't  like  it.  Dolly,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  keep  you. 
You  are  too  stupid.  You  make  a  mess  of  everything 
you  touch  1 

Dolly,  {crying.)  Arrah,  marm,  don't  be  turning  me 
away  I  Sure,  111  thry,  indade  I  will,  to  larn  !  Oh,  I'll 
niver  spile  anything  again  if  ye'll  only  kape  me  I 

Mrs.  Clifford.  I — Well,  I'll  try  you  once  more. 
This  bread  is  not  fit  to  eat.  I'll  go  up  stairs  for  some 
cake.  [_Exit. 

Tom.  Don't  cry,  Dolly ;  I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
Did  you  live  with  Miss  Raymond  ? 

Dolly,  (sobbing.)  Arrah,  Misther  Tom,  it  was  you, 
wid  yer  nonsense,  made  me  spile  the  bread. 
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Tom.  Dolly,  how  came  Miss  Raymond  to  give  you  the 
letter  ?     [Aside.']     What  a  small,  white  hand  she  has  I 

Dolly.  Oh,  to  think  of  all  the  good  flour  bein'  wasted 
in  that  way  I 

Tom,  (imjMtiently.)  Dolly,  why  don't  you  give  me  an 
answer  ?     I 

Enter  Mrs.  Clifford,  ivi'tli  a  plate  of  cake. 

Mrs.  Clifford.  Stop^crying,  Dolly.  Tom,  come  to 
your  tea. 

Tom.  I  don't  want  anything  more.  I  am  trying  to 
make  Dolly  give  me  a  rational  answer.  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Crusty  to  assist  him  in  finding  his  ward,  and  I  want 
Dolly  to  tell  me  all  she  knows  about  her. 

Dolly,  {aside.)  Does  he  suspect  the  truth  ?  It  looks 
like  it  I     Now,  Dolly,  make  your  wits  help  you  ! 

Tom.  Now,  Dolly,  tell  me  !  When  did  you  last  see 
Miss  Raymond  ? 

Dolly.  Arrah,  thin,  Misther  Tom,  ye  mind  the  day 
ye  was  puttin'  the  book-case  up  forninst  the  bureau,  in 
yer  room  ? 

Tom.  Did  you  see  her  that  day  ? 

Dolly.  No,  sure,  I  didn't ;  but  I  was  a  calkelatin',  d'ye 
see,  the  wakes  and  days  back.  You  see  that  was  a  Mon- 
day. I  mind,  becase  it  was  washin'  I  was  whin  ye  called 
me  to  help  ye,  and  ye  lost  the  hammer,  and  I  was 

Tom,  (impatiently.)  Tut  I  but  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Miss  Raymond  ? 
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Dolly.  Arrah,  ye're  puttin'  me  all  out  o'  me  head, 
wid  yer  interruptions,  sure  I 

Tom.  Did  you  ever  live  with  Miss  Raymond  ? 
Dolly.  Arrah,  is  it  her  sarvint  ye  mane  ? 
Tom.  Yesl 
Dolly.  No,  sir.     I  was  niver  her  sarvint. 

Tom.  What  were  you  then  ? 

Dolly.  Arrah,  I  was  a  frind  till  the  family,  like  I 

Tom.  a  friend  of  the  family  ? 

Dolly.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  throuble,  and  Miss  Geor- 
giany  hilped  me  out,  sure ;  and  I  was  a  frind  in  nade 
and  a  frind  in  dade  I 

Tom.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  where  she  is  now  ? 

Dolly.  Well,  ye  see,  Misther  Tom,  Miss  Georgiany 
was  always  a  kinder  close  like,  and  she  niver  did  tell  me 
out  all  her  little  sacrets.  I  mind  onct,  a  long  bit  ago, 
sez  she  to  me,  " Dolly,"  sez  she — hem,  sez  I — "Dolly,'' 
sez  she — "I'm  a  thinkin'."  Sure,  marm,  sez  I,  ye're 
always  doin'  that 

Tom.  What  a  mess  of  trash  you  are  talking  1  I  must 
let  Mr.  Crusty  question  you  himself. 

Dolly.  Mr.  Crusty!   I — I \_Stops,  frightened. 

Tom,  (aside.)  I  was  sure  of  it  I     It  is  herself ! 

Mrs.  Clifford,  Come,  Dolly,  clear  the  table. 

Tom.  Mr.  Crusty  will  be  here  in  a  short  time.  After 
you  let  him  in,  Dolly,  do  not  leave  the  room.  Mother, 
we  will  finish  our  novel,  now.  •  \_Exeunt. 
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Dolly.  Here's  a  pretty  mess  1  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
can't  run  away ;  I  have  no  place  to  run  to.  I  can't  stay. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  know ;  I'll  hide  till  he's  gone,  and 
Mr.  Tom  may  open  the  door  himself. 

[^Begins  to  clear  the  table.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  IL      [Tick.] 
The  table  cleared,  and  covered  loith  hooJcs,  etc. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  I  am  sure  of  it  1  What  a  spirited  girl  she  must 
be,  to  assume  this  disguise  to  escape  from  tyranny  I 
\^Knock  at  the  door.']     Come  in  1 

Enter  Dolly.     [Hands  Tom  a  note,  and  exit.J 

Tom,  (opens  it.)  My  tailor  1  One  hundred  and  five 
dollars  1  How  the  fellow  runs  his  bills  up  1  [^Another 
knock.']     Come  in  1 

Enter  Dolly. 

Dolly,  (handing  several  notes.)  Misther  Smith  left 
this,  sir ;  and  Misther  Jones  this ;  and  this  cum  by  the 
post,  sir ;  and  this  one  was  slipped  undher  the  door ;  and 
this  one  was  in  the  enthry. 

Tom.  Bootmaker  !  Cigars  !  \_Opens  one  after  an- 
other.] Oyster-supper!  Hatmaker  1  Bah!  let  them 
go  !  This  is  the  first  of  the  month,  so  they  all  pay  their 
compliments.     Dolly ! 

12* 
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Dolly.  Yis,  sir ! 

Tom.  Dolly,  I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  girl.     I 

Dolly,  {going  toward  door.)   If  that's  all,  Misther 
Tom 

Tom.  No,  I — Dolly,  come  here  I       \_BeGkons  to  her. 

Dolly,  (advancing,  hesitatingly.)  Yis,  sir — I 

Tom.  Dolly,  come  here.     I  want  you. 

[  Takes  out  his  watch. 

Dolly.  Well,  here  I  am. 

Tom.  Come  a  little  nearer.  I  am  afraid  my  watch 
has  stopped.  I  cannot  hear  it.  \_Puts  his  watch  to  her 
ear,  and  his  other  arm  round  her  waisf]  Now  listen  1 
can  you  hear  it  tick  ? 

Dolly.  Yis,  sir,  it  is  going. 

Tom.  Listen  1  be  sure  1 
[  Takes  her  handkerchief  from  her  apron  pocket. 

Dolly.  Yis,  sir,  I  hear  it. 

Tom.  You  can  go,  Dolly  I  \_Exit,  Dolly. 

\_Looking  at  handkerchief]     Ah  1    I  knew  it  I     Here 
are  the  initials  in  the  corner — G.  R.     I  was  sure  I  was 
~right.     What  a  charming  girl  she  is  1 

Enter  Dolly,  with  another  note. 
Dolly.  Here's  Misther  Thomson's  bill,  sir. 
Tom.  Dolly,  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  for  you. 
Dolly.  Yis,  sir. 
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Tom.  You  see  how  these  folks  send  their  accounts  in 
showers,  merely  because  I  owe  them  some  dollars  and 
cents. 

Dolly.  Yis,  sir. 

Tom.  Well,  follow  the  advice  of  a  true  friend.  When 
you  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  do  without  it.  Don't  go  upon 
tickl 

Dolly.  I  wont,  sir  I  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  IY. — Same  as  Scenes  II.  and  III.  [Domestic] 

Enter  Dolly,  ivith  a  duster. 

Dolly.  I  must  go  away.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr. 
Clifford  has  discovered  my  disguise,  and  he  may  at  any 
time  betray  me.  No,  no,  he  will  not  do  that.  He  is 
generous  and  manly,  and  I  think  he  sympathizes  with 
me.  Where  can  I  go  ?  An  orphan,  I  have  no  home. 
If  I  return  to  my  guardian,  it  will  be  the  same  story  of 
persecution  as  before.  I  cannot  stay  here.  Oh,  dear, 
how  unhappy  I  am  !  [^Sits  down,  crying. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  •  Dolly  I     Crying  1     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Dolly,  (rising.)  Nothing,  sir. 

Tom.  You  are  in  trouble.     Weeping  I     Let  me  con- 
sole you.  [  Tries  to  take  her  hand. 

Dolly.'  Let  me  pass,  sir. 
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Tom.  But,  Dolly — Miss  Raymond  I 

Dolly.  Ah  I 

Tom.  Stay  a  moment,  and  hear  me  I  You  are  an- 
noyed by  your  guardian,  and  have  been  forced  to  leave 
your  home.  Do  not  refuse  my  sympathy — for — I  love 
you. 

Dolly.  Let  me  pass,  sir. 

Tom.  Go,  then  I  I  see,  you  cannot  love  me.  You 
are  wealthy,  accomplished,  courted ;  while  I  am 

Dolly.  My  very  true  friend.  You  know  my  secret — 
for  a  short  time  respect  it.  I  have  written  to  my  uncle, 
whom  I  expect  here  in  a  week  from  now.  Till  then,  let 
me  be  Dolly — your  most  obedient  servant. 

Tom.  And  then— then?     Ah,  Dolly  1 

Dolly.  Then  I  will  be  Miss  Raymond. 

Tom.  No,  no  I  say  then  you  will  become  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford 1 

Dolly.  I — I 


Tom.  Dearest,  will  you  not  ?  [^Umbraces  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Clifford. 

Mrs.  Clifford.  Tom  I 

Tom.    Mother,  you  are  just  in  time  I      [^Aside  to 
Dolly.]     May  I? 

Dolly.  Yes,  if  you  like. 

Tom.    Allow  me,  mother,  to  introduce  my  future  wife. 
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Mrs.  Clifford.  Your  wife  1  A  common  Irish  do- 
mestic ? 

Dolly.  No,  madam  !  Not  a  domestic,  but  a  runaway 
heiress,  Georgiana  Raymond ;  who  hopes,  however,  to 
become  domesticated  in  your  family — and  that  her  friends 
here 

Tom.  Will  pardon  her  escapade,  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  she  has  conferred  upon  me. 

\_Gurtain  falls. 

Position  of  characters  at  fall  of  curtain : 
Mrs.  Clifford,  Tom,  Dolly. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  a  lady  of  fashion. 

Kate,  her  Daughter,  a  haughty  young  lady. 

Harry,  her  Son,  in  love  with  Annie  Graham. 

Annie  Graham,  a  young  Seamstress. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly,  Annie  Graham's  Landlady. 


PROPERTIES. 

Basket  of  Sewing.  Thimble.  Purse,  containing  Money, 
and  a  Ring.  Bundle  of  Sewing.  Newspaper.  Handker- 
chief, partly  embroidered.  -  ^ 
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Scene  I.     [Purse.] 

A   small  room,  meanly  furnished.     A  table,  upon  xohich 
stands  a  basket,  filled  with  sewing. 

Enter  Haery  Marshall. 

Harry.  Yes,  this  must  be  the  room  I  Everything 
betokens  it.  Here  is  the  sewing,  by  which  the  poor  girl 
earns  her  daily  bread.  I  wonder  now  what  my  lady  mo- 
ther and  haughty  sister  Kate  would  say,  if  they  knew  that 
I  stood  in  a  garret,  actually  in  love  with  the  fair  inmate. 
Poor  girl !  her  story  interests  me  deeply :  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  one.  An  orphan,  friendless  and  poor  in  this 
large  city,  where  can  she  turn  for  comfort  or  sympathy, 
save  to  strangers  ?  She  shall  come  to  me.  Yet  I  have 
never  met  her  face  to  face  ;  she  knows  me  not ;  I  am  a 
man,  too.  Ah  !  she  would  never  consent  to  let  me  aid 
her.  How  then  to  manage  it  ?  I  have  it  1  I  will  leave 
my  purse  here ;  when  she  returns  she  will  find  it,  and 
the  contents  will  relieve  her  present  pressing  wants. 
Every  day  she  shall  receive  some  anonymous  token  of 
my  love,  and  when  at  length  I  have  touched  her  heart, 
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then  will  I  step  forward  and  declare  my  love.  \^Leaves 
his  purse  in  the  basket,  under  th6  sewing.^  I  must 
steal  an  equivalent,  that  is  certain ;  for  to  climb  all  those 
stairs,  and  leave  empty-handed,  is  a  little  too  stupid. 
What  shall  I  take  ?  Ah  !  here  is  her  thimble.  Yenus, 
what  a  tiny  one  1  [  Takes  it.']  A  novel  love  token,  but 
a  dear  one.  Here's  her  name  upon  it — "Annie  Gra- 
ham." What  could  a  lover  require  better?  Well,  I 
must  tear  myself  away.  [_I]xit. 

Enter  Mbs.  O'Connelly. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly,  (seating  herself.)  Well,  here  I 
am  I  It  is  enough  to  kill  one  to  mount  all  these  stairs, 
but  my  money  '11  never  walk  down  to  me,  that's  certain, 
so  I  came  up  here  to  get  it.  Humph  1  pretty  doings,  I 
must  say ;  my  fine  lady  comes  here  to  live,  keeps  other 
lodgers  out  of  this  beautiful  room,  and  then  tells  me  she 
can't  pay  her  board.  She  pays  it  to-day,  or  out  she 
goes ! 

Enter  Annie,  with  her  honnet  and  shawl  on,  and  a  bundle 
in  her  hand. 

Humph  1  Gadding  again  1  'Pears  to  me  you're  out 
all  the  time. 

Annie,  (mildly.)  You  know,  Mrs.  O'Connelly,  work 
will  not  come  to  me.  I  have  some  sewing  now,  and  a 
promise  of  more,  but  I  have  been  three  weary  weeks 
seeking  it. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Well,  I  hope  you've  got  my  money 
at  the  same  time  I 

Annie.  Not  yet.     I  am  very  sorry,  indeed  I  am,  that 
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you  have  had  to  wait  so  long,  but  now  I  have  procured 
work  I  will  save  every  cent  till  I  can  pay  you. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  That's  all  very  pretty;  but  I'm  a 
widder  woman,  and  have  no  one  to  fight  my  battles,  and 
I  must  either  make  my  own  way,  or  starve.  You  pay 
me  to-day,  or  you  go  out  to-morrow. 

Annie.  Oh,  do  not  drive  me  away !  You  know  I 
cannot  find  another  boarding  place  without  some  money 
to  pay  in  advance.  I  will  pay  you  with  the  first  money 
I  earn,  and  I  will  work  night  and  day  until  this  sewing 

is  done.     You  know  that  since  my  mother  died 

[_Stops,  overcome  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Bah  1  I  don't  want  no  snivelling. 
I  want  my  money. 

Annie.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Then  I  will  try  to  find  something 
else.  [_Goes  to  table  and  upsets  woi^k-hasket;  the  purse 
falls  out.  ] 

Annie.  What  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  What  is  that?  Well,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  bare-faced  imposition  as  that  in  my  life  ! 
Stands  up  deliberately  and  tells  me  she  has  not  a  cent, 
and  here  is  a  purse  full  of  money  in  her  basket !  Oh, 
you're  very  sly,  aint  you  ?  But  you  don't  catch  this 
weazel  asleep  I 

Annie.  Indeed,  I  am  so  amazed  I  can  scarcely  speak. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  purse ;  it  has  been  left  here  by 
mistake. 
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Mrs.  O'Connelly,  (sneeringly.)  By  some  of  your 
wealthy  visitors,  I  suppose  1 

Annie,  (with  dignity.)  Mrs.  O'Connelly,  give  me  tlie 
purse.  There  is  some  strange  error  here.  I  must  find 
the  owner,  and  return  it. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Oh,  the  owner  aint  very  far  away  1 
Some  people  carry  a  very  smooth  face  over  a  black, 
deceitful  heart. 

Annie.  Insulting ! 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Hoity  toity !  You  needn't  put 
on  airs.  I  wont  steal  nothing.  I'll  just  take  out  my 
fair  pay  for  board,  and  then  you  can  take  it  again. 

[  Opens  the  purse. 

Annie.  You  must  not  take  it.  I  tell  you  the  purse 
is  not  mine. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly.  Then  I'll  just  keep  the  whole. 
Annie.  No,  I  must  find  the  owner. 

Mrs.  O'Connelly,  (taking  out  some  money.)  There, 
that  is  my  just  pay.  \^Shuts  the  purse,  and  tosses  it 
back  on  table.']  There,  take  the  purse ;  but  the  next 
time  you  cheat  me  by  saying  you  have  no  money,  when 
you've  a  whole  purse  full,  you'll  not  get  off  so  easy. 

[Exit. 

Annie.  Oh,  how  can  I  bear  the  daily  insults  that  are 
poured  upon  me  ?  Ever  since  my  father  died,  I  have 
known  sorrow  and  poverty ;  but  it  is  only  now,  since 
mother  died,  that  I  have  had  to  bear  insult.  And  yet, 
how  can  I  blame  her  now?     How  justifiable  her  suspi- 
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cions  seem !  Where  could  this  purse  have  come  from  ? 
Oh,  how  shall  I  replace  the  money  she  has  taken  out  ? 
I  must  hasten  to  finish  the  sewing,  and  restore  that  sum. 
[^Takes  up  the  purse.']  How  could  it  have  been  left 
here  ?  No  one  comes  to  this  room  excepting  Mrs. 
O'Connellj  and  myself.  It  is  not  hers.  \_Opens  the 
purse.]  What's  this?  A  ring — a  diamond  ring,  with 
initials  upon  it! — "H.  M."  This  is  some  clue  to  the 
owner.  \_Knock  at  the  door.]  Who  can  that  be  ? 
Come  in  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Kate. 

Annie,  {concealing  the  purse  and  ring.)  Good  morn- 
ing ! 

Mrs.  Marshall.  We  called  to  find  a  Miss  Graham 
a  seamstress,  who  lives  somewhere  in  this  house.  We 
have  need  of  a  seamstress  for  a  short  time,  and  she  has 
been  recommended  to  us. 

Annie.  I  am  Miss  Annie  Graham,  ladies.  Will  you 
be  seated  ? 

Kate.  Oh  no ;  ma,  don't  wait  here  any  longer  than 
you  can  help ;  we  have  several  calls  to  make.  Make  the 
girl  call  upon  us,  and  we  can  decide  upon  terms  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Yery  well,  dear.  Miss  Graham, 
will  you  call  to-morrow  morning  at  this  address,  [_gives 
card,]  and  we  will  see  what  you  can  do  ? 

Annie.  I  will  call,  madam. 

Kate.  Can  you  embroider  ? 
13* 
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Annie.  Oh,  yes !  I  like  it  much  better  than  plain 
sewing. 

Kate,  (contemptuously.)  Your  taste  is  refined,  really ! 
Well,  call  to-morrow  morning. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  If  you  have  any  specimens  of  your 
embroidery  bring  them  with  you.  Come  Kate.  Grood 
morning  !  [^Exeunt  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Kate. 

Annie.  Good  morning  !  Another  prospect  of  work. 
I  am  thankful.  I  can  do  this  sewing  for  the  store  in  the 
evenings.  Oh,  that  purse  !  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  than  to  advertise  it.  I  must  pay  the  expense  out  of 
the  contents.  I  will  go  instantly  and  attend  to  it,  for  I 
cannot  feel  comfortable  while  it  is  in  my  possession. 

[_Exif.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II.     [Proud.] 

A  room  in  Mrs.  Marshall's  house,  handsomely  furnished. 
Annie  seated  at  a  table,  seioing. 

Annie.  Ah,  me  !  this  steady  sewing  is  killing  me.  I 
cannot  sleep  after  a  day  of  this  labor ;  my  eyes  burn, 
and  my  chest  aches  with  the  constant  bending  over  such 
fine  work.  If  I  could  please  Mrs.  Marshall  or  her 
daughter,  it  would  lighten  my  labors ;  but  all  that  I  do  is 
condemned.  I  sometimes  fancy  they  must  examine  the 
stitches  with  a  magnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  me  to  vary 
so  little'     Yesterday,  a  whole  leaf  was  taken  out,  and 
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worked  over  again,  because  the  threads  were  more  drawn 
on  one  side  than  the  other.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  please 
them  1  {^Sows  silently  for  a  moment.']  I  wish  I  could 
find  the  owner  of  that  purse.  I  have  advertised  several 
times,  but  no  one  appears  to  claim  it.  It  is  two  weeks 
now  since  I  found  it,  and  the  cost  of  so  many  advertise- 
ments is  diminishing  its  contents. 

Enter  Harey  Marshall,  reading  a  ^leivspaper. 

Harry,  (not  perceiving  Annie.)  Another  advertise- 
ment of  that  purse  !  It  must  be  taking  all  it  contains 
to  pay  the  cost  of  advertising.  Now,  why  could  she  not 
use  it  like  a  sensible  girl,  and  let  the  matter  end  there  ? 
It  must  be  the  ring  that  troubles  her.  I  quite  forgot 
that  I  left  it  in  the  purse. 

Annie.  There  can  be  no  mistake  !  \_Rising  and  com- 
ing forivard.']  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Marshall;  I  have  for- 
tunately overheard  you.  Let  me  return  to  you  the 
property  which  by  some  mischance  was  lost  in  my  room. 
[^Offers  the  purse.] 

Harry,  (aside.)  How  unfortunate  !  I  entirely  forgot 
that  she  worked  in  this  room.  [Aloud.]  Miss  Graham, 
I  regret  that  you  should  have  found  any  owner  to  what 
was  intended  for  your  own  use.  I — I  was  commissioned 
by  a  friend  to  leave  the  purse  in  your  room.  It  is  yours ; 
I  have  no  ria:ht  to  it. 


to' 


Annie,  (with  dignity.)  You  will  return  it  to  your 
friend,  sir.  I  have  no  right,  and  no  desire,  to  use  mo- 
ney that  I  have  not  earned. 
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Harry,  (reluctantly  taking  the  purse.)  At  least  ac- 
cept the  ring,  as  a  slight  token  of  esteem. 

Annie,  {reseating  herself,  and  taking  up  her  sew- 
ing.) I  must  decline,  sir,  accepting  any  gift. 

Harry.  Annie 

Annie.   Sir !  ^ 

Harry.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Miss  Graham,  I  know 
— I  feel —  \_Aside.']  What  can  I  say?  \_Aloud.'\  Miss 
Graham,  I  saw  you,  day  after  day,  leaving  your  lodgings 
in  search  of  work.  I  knew  through  your  landlady  that 
you  were  poor,  friendless,  and  I  dared  to  try  to  relieve 
your  immediate  necessities.  You  were  too  proud  to 
accept  my  humble  offering  I 

Annie.  No  !  I  thank  you  for  the  generosity  which 
prompted  an  aid,  offered  in  so  delicate  a  manner  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  avail  myself  of  it. 

Harry,  (bitterly.)  You  were  too  proud. 

Annie.  I  have  but  little  cause  for  pride,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall ;  yet,  while  I  can  earn  my  bread,  I  am  too  proud 
to  live  on  charity. 

Harry,  (aside.)  How  that  air  of  dignity  becomes 
her  !  Ah,  I  must  win  her  I  Is  it  too  early  to  speak  ? 
For  two  weeks  I  have  met  her  daily,  yet  I  have  not 
advanced  one  step  in  my  suit.  I  will  speak.  Mother 
and  Kate  are  both  out.  It  may  be  weeks  before  I  have 
such  another  opportunity.  \_Aloud.~\  Miss  Annie,  have 
you  not  seen  that  I  feel  for  you  an  admiration 

Annie,  (rising.)  Mr.  Marshall,  you  are  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  my  unprotected  situation. 
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Hahrt.  Do  not  rise,  Miss  Annie.  If  any  one  leaves 
the  room  it  must  be  myself;  yet,  before  I  go,  hear  me. 
jSTot  with  the  desire  to  pain  you,  or  take  an  advantage 
of  your  loneliness,  but  with  a  deep,  true  love 

Annie.  I  cannot,  sir,  permit  you 

Harry.  Nay,  hear  me  out.  It  is  no  new  passion.  I 
have  loved  you  for  three  months  1 

Annie,  (smiling.)  What  an  age! 

Harri\  You  smile.  You  will  let  me  hope  ?  You 
— Oh,  Miss  Graham,  make  me  the  happiest  of  men — 
promise  to  be  my  wife  1 

Annie,  (gently.)  Now  you  are  advancing  too  fast. 
Your  mother  and  sister 

Harry.  I  do  not  choose  my  wife  for  them,  but  to 
make  the  happiness  of  my  own  life. 

Annie.  Selfishness ! 

Harry.  Ah,  you  are  smiling  again  !  Annie,  dearest 
Annie  1  [^Attempts  to  embrace  7ier. 

Annie.  Not  so  fast.  Your  mother  and  sister  will 
never  consent  to  receive  a  poor  seamstress  into  the 
family.  I  have  been  obliged  many  times  to  listen  to 
their  conversations  upon  this  subject.  [Proudly. ^  I 
will  not  intrude  into  a  family  in  which  I  have  cause  to 
think  myself  unwelcome. 

Harry.  Proud  girl.  [_Aside.^  How  well  it  suits 
her  1  What  a  noble  air  she  has  1  Any  man  might  be 
proud  to  call  that  sweet  girl  his  wife.  [^Aloud.']  We 
will  make  them  glad  to  receive  you,  dearest.     Your 
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Doble  conduct,  and  gentle  manners,  must  gain  their 
love.  Time  will  do  much.  Until  I  can  overcome 
your  scruples,  you  will  at  least  let  me  ease  you  of  some 
of  your  burden  ?     You  will  give  up  this  ? 

[^Attempting  to  take  her  sewing  away. 

Annie.  No  ;  I  can  never  consent  to  be  a  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  any  one.  [Softly.']  Even  you  must 
not  take  away  my  independence. 

Harry.  At  least,  assure  me  that  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  you. 

Annie,  (bending  down  ovei-  the  work.)  I — I 

Harry.  I  will  teach  you  to  say  it.  [Taking  her 
hands.']  Now  look  into  my  eyes— so — shy  one,  do  not 
look  away  again.     Now  say — Harry,  I  love  you. 

Annie,  (releasing  her  hands.)  I  hear  some  one 
coming. 

Harry.  Is  that  what  i  told  you  to  say  ?  There  is 
some  one  coming. 

[  Takes  up  the  paper,  and  seats  himself. 

Enter  Kate,  in  a  loaTking  dress. 

Kate,  Proud  as  Lucifer  !     I'll  humble  him  I 

Harry.  Why,  Kate,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  appear 
excited  ! 

Kate.  I  am  annoyed.  You  know  the  poet,  Grrantly 
Hastings  ? 

Harry.  Your  devoted  admirer  ? 

Kate.   My  fiddlesticks  !     He  was  in  great  want  of 
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money,  and  I  sent  him  a  cheek,  expecting,  of  course,  a 
sonnet  to  my  eyebrows,  or  an  ode  to  my  eyes,  and  his 
everlasting  gratitude.     He  has  returned  the  money  1 

Harry.  What  possessed  you  to  send  it  ? 

ELj^te.  To  have  the  eclat  of  having  aided  the  great 
genius ;  for  his  name  will  shine  yet ;  then,  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  splendor,  I  hoped  for  a  place  as  the  first 
patroness  of  the  great  poet.  But  the  proud  fellow  refuses 
to  be  patronized ! 

Harry,  {glancing  toward  Annie.)  He  is  right.  I 
admire  his  independence. 

Kate.  Pshaw !  I  have  no  patience  with  proud 
poverty ;  the  very  conjunction  is  a  mockery.  Annie,  is 
that  handkerchief  done  ? 

Annie.  Not  quite  finished ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
this  fine  work  upon  it. 

Kate.  Humph  I  I  declare,  you  sewing-girls. are  ter- 
ribly slow.     You  really  do  not  earn  your  salt  1 

Annie,  (half  rising.)  Miss  Marshall  1 

Kate.  Oh,  you  need  not  put  on  airs  with  me. 

Harry.  Kate,  mother  is  calling  you. 

Kate.  Hurry  with  that  handkerchief.  ■'     \_Exit. 

Harry.  Annie,  dear  Annie,  why  will  you  submit  to 
this  ?  [^Goes  to  her  and  leans  over  her  chair.']  You 
are  weeping  ;  do  not  deny  it.  Oh,  Annie,  give  me  the 
right  to  defend  you  from  such  insult  1 

[  Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  II.     [Purse-proud.] 

Enter  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Kate. 

ICate.  It  is  abominable  I  The  mean,  hypocritical, 
smooth-faced 

Mrs.  Marshall.  I  could  fairly  cry  with  vexation ;  to 
think  that  Harry — so  popular  as  he  is,  might  have  mar- 
ried into  our  first  families — should  throw  himself  away 
upon  a  seamstress  I 

Kate.  And  so  j^oor  ! 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Yes,  her  birth  is  good  enough.  Her 
father  was  one  of  our  leading  merchants,  though  he  died 
insolvent ;  but  the  girl  is  not  worth  one  cent.  Oh,  it  is 
too  bad  1 

Kate.  Every  body  is  talking  of  it.  Mrs.  Smith 
stopped  me  in  the  street  to-day,  to  inquire  for  my  new 
sister.     Oh,  I  am  so  vexed  I  could  scream  I 

Enter  Harey  and  Annie. 

Kate,  {drawing  herself  up.)  That  girl  here  !  I  shall 
leave  the  room. 

Harry.  Stay,  Kate  I  My  wife  will  not  remain  here 
long  enough  to  drive  any  one  away.  I  have  come  to 
make  a  final  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice.  My  wife, 
as  you  know,  has  every  claim  to  your  kindest  love,  and 
her  gentle  heart  is  ready  to  forgive  all  injuries,  to  be  at 
peace  with  her  husband's  family. 
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Mrs.  Marshall.  Injuries  ?  A  nobody  forgive  us  1 
I  like  that  1 

Harry.  A  nobody  ?  Nay,  mother,  what  can  we  claim 
more  than  she,  save  mere  money  ?  My  father  was  a 
cobbler  1     I  have  heard  you  say  so.  » 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Go  onl  Insult  your  own  mother 
in  the  presence  of  your  low  wife  ! 

Annie.  Harry,  take  me  away. 

Harry.  I  will.  Mother,  I  make  one  more  appeal. 
This  anger  is  mere  purse-proud  importance.  If  you 
drive  me  away  now,  I  shall  not  return. 

Annie.  Mrs.  Marshall,  do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of 
separating  you  from  your  only  son.  Your  own  child  will 
not  be  more  dutiful  to  you  than  I  will  be.  I  have  no 
mother  of  my  own,  let  me  call  you  mother. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  desire  to 
claim  any  such  title. 

Annie.  Kate,  you  will  listen  to  me.     Sister 

Ka-TE.  Sister,  indeed  !  Excuse  me,  madam,  we  are 
not,  I  believe,  related. 

Harry.  Annie,  you  shall  humble  yourself  no  further. 
Mother,  I  will  go.  You  have  chosen  for  yourself.  You 
might  have  gained  a  daughter ;  you  have  lost  a  son. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  see 
you,  Harry. 

Harry.  I  shall  pay  no  visits  alone. 

14 
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Mrs.  Marshall.  As  you  please. 

Harry.  Good  morning ! 

[Exeunt  Harry  and  Annie. 

Kate.  Upon  my  word,  that  girl  carried  her  nose  in 
the  air  as  if  she'owned  the  house.  What  an  air  she  had 
as  she  swept  out  of  the  room  I  Well,  they  are  gone  ! 
Have  the  room  aired,  mamma,  for  I  think  the  disgusting 
creature  had  been  eating  onions  I  [  Curtain  falls. 
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CHAKACTERS. 

Me,  Loring,  a  Merchant. 

HoRAGE  Gay,  liis  Clerk. 

Mr.  Skinflint,  an  old  man,  wealthy,  betrothed  to  Harriet. 

Mr,  Piousgood,  a  Clergyman. 

Harriet,  Mr.  Loring' s  Daughter,  a  romantic  young  lady. 

Fannie,  Harriet's  Maid. 

Guests  at  the  wedding. 


PROPERTIES. 

Dresses.    A  Table,  LooMng -glass,  and   Toilet  arrange- 
ments.   Jewel-box.    Small  Package,  neatly  tied  up. 
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Scene  I.     [Bride.] 

A  boudoir.  Dresses  throtun  carelessly/  about  the  room.  An 
open  jewel-box  and  looJcing-glass  upon  a  table.  Harriet, 
in  full  bridal  costume,  seated  before  table,  ivith  her  face 
buried  in  her  handkerchief.  Fannie,  arranging  Harriet's 
veil. 

Fannie.  Come,  Miss  Harriet,  cheer  up  !  You  are  as 
sad  to-day  as  if  it  were  a  funeral  instead  of  your  own 
wedding  you  were  dressing  for  1 

Harriet.  Oh,  Fannie,  I  wish  it  were. 

Fannie.  What  1  a  funeral  ? 

Harriet.  Anything  but  my  own  wedding.  Oh, 
Fannie,  how  can  I  marry  that  gouty  old  Skinflint  ?  and 
yet,  my  father  insists  upon  it.  \_Bising  and  coming 
forward.']  Oh,  Horace  !  Where  are  you  on  this  sad 
day  ? 

Fannie.  I  hear  your  father  coming.  Miss. 

Harriet.  Well,  leave  me,  Fannie.  [_Exit  Fannie.] 
He  is  coming  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  this  hateful 

14* 
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wedding.  Oh,  I  could  tear  this  finery  into  rags  !  Ho- 
race promised  to  see  me  to-day,  and  I  foolishly  hoped 
he  had  some  plan  for  my  happiness  ;  but  now  I  despair. 
.  In  two  hours  more,  if  he  comes,  he  will  find  me  Mrs. 
Skinflint.     Faugh  I     What  a  name  1 

Enter  Mr.  Loeing. 

Mr.  Loring.  Well,  Hattie,  my  love,  have  you  reco- 
vered from  the  fit  of  sulks  I  left  you  in  this  morning  ? 

Harriet,  (aside.)  Cruel  I  He  calls  the  agonizing 
tortures  of  a  broken  heart  the  sulks  I 

Mr.  Loring.  ISTow,  ray  dear,  I  see  you  are  all  dressed, 
and  I  hope  you  will  conduct  yourself  properly,  By-the- 
way,  that  young  puppy,  Gay,  called  here  just  now.  I 
told  John  not  to  admit  him. 

Harriet,  (aside.)  All  hope  is  flown  I 

Mr.  Loring.  See  here,  my  dear !  [  Taking  a  pack- 
age from  his  pocket.']  See  what  a  princely  present 
Mr.  Skinflint  sends  his  bride  1  A  complete  parure  of 
diamonds.  There,  open  it  at  your  leisure.  You  look 
just  as  your  poor  mother  did,  the  day  we  were  married. 

Harriet.  Was — was  Mr.  Gay  invited  to  the  wedding, 
father  ? 

Mr.  Loring.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Mr.  Gay  ? 
No,  Miss ;  Mr.  Gay  was  forbidden  the  house.  I  have 
taken  care  that  he  shall  not  enter.  The  puppy  actually 
insisted  upon  seeing  you. 

Harriet,  (aside.)  Poor  Horace  1 
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Mr.  Loring.  Of  course,  you  have  got  over  the  foolish 
fancy  you  had.  Upon  my  word,  now-a-days  children 
actually  presume  to  dictate  to  their  parents  !  You  are 
to  marry  Mr.  Skinflint  in  about  two  hours.  What  busi- 
ness have  you  to  want  Mr.  Gay  to  be  at  the  wedding  ? 

Harriet.  I  did  not  say  I  wanted  him, 

Mr.  Loring.  Well,  well,  don't  mention  him  again. 
There,  don't  cry ;  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  cross.  Kiss  your 
old  father,  and  be  a  dear,  dutiful  child.  You  wont  ? 
Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  a  better  humor  when  I  come 
up  stairs  again.  \_Exit. 

Harriet.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Horace  told  me  to 
affect  to  be  willing  to  marry  old  Skinflint,  to  blind  my 
father,  and  he  would  surely  release  me.  The  time  draws 
very  near.  Horace,  Horace  !  where  are  you  ?  He  comes 
not,  answers  not  I  Wretched  Harriet,  your  doom  is 
sealed  !  \_Sits  down,  sadly. 

Enter  Fannie. 

Fannie.  Oh,  Miss  Harriet,  the  cakes  has  come — all 
iced  and  everything !  and  the  young  ladies  is  come  that's 
to  be  bridesmaids,  and  they're  asking  for  the  bride. 

Harriet.  Lock  the  door,  Fannie.  Quick  !  [Fannie 
locks  door.']    I  must  be  alone.    Fannie,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Fannie,  Land,  yes,  miss ! 

Harriet.  Fannie,  you  must  save  me  I  The  time  is 
short.  Listen  !  Old  Skinflint  is  rich,  very  rich.  See 
the  presents  he  has  sent  me.  Don't  you  wish  you  were 
in  my  place,  Fannie  ? 
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Fannie.  Yes,  indeed,  miss  ! 

Harriet.  He  is  old,  and  ugly,  and  gouty,  Fannie. 

Fannie.  Lor,  miss,  that's  nothing.  He  wont  live 
long,  and  you'll  be  a  rich  widow,  miss. 

Harriet.  A  bride  calculating  when  she'll  be  a  widow  I 
Fanny,  you  shall  marry  Mr.  Skinflint  1 

Fannie.  Gracious,  you  must  be  crazy,  miss  I 

Harriet.  No,  I  am  not  crazy.  You  shall  put  on  this 
dress.  We  are  nearly  of  a  size,  and  you  shall  take  my 
place,  I  yours.  Keep  your  veil  down  till  you  come  up 
stairs  to  dress  for  your  journey,  and  then  put  on  a  thick 
green  one.  If  you  manage  rightly,  you  can  make  the 
old  fool  believe  you  love  him,  and  make  him  only  too 
glad  to  exchange  an  unwilling  bride  for  a  willing  one. 
If  you  don't  want  to  be  his  wife,  laugh  in  his  face  at  the 
first  stopping-place,  tell  him  the  truth,  and  come  home. 
By  that  time  I  will  be  ready  to  have  you  come. 

Fannie.  I'll  keep  him,  miss.  My  stars,  what  a  piece 
of  good  luck !     But  what  will  you  do  ? 

Parriet.  Fannie,  I  love  another.  In  your  dress  I 
will  elope  with  him. 

Fannie.  Mr.  Horace,  miss  ? 

Harriet.  Yes,  Fannie.  Come,  we  must  change 
dresses  quickly.     Here,  take  off  this  veil  I 

[Fannie  takes  off  the  veil.     Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  II. — Same  as  Scene  I.     [Groom.] 

Enter  Horace  G-ay,  dressed  as  a  groom,  ty  the  ivindow. 

Horace.  Here  I  am  at  last !  There  is-  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  left,  and  in  that  time  I  must  get  Harriet 
away  from  this  house.  There  is  a  carriage  waiting,  but 
I  cannot  find  Hattie.  Suppose  any  one  else  finds  me  in 
her  boudoir  ?     I  hear  footsteps  !  \_Stands  hack. 

Enter  Harriet,  in  a  plain  chintz  dress,  and  little  cap. 

Horace.  Fannie ! 

Harriet,  (turning  quickly.)  Who  are  you?  A 
groom  in  my  room ! 

Horace.  Harriet,  in  this  dress  ! 

Harriet.  Horace,  in  such  a  costume  ! 

Horace.  I  must  speak  quickly.  Your  father,  dearest, 
met  me  this  morning  as  I  was  coming  in  to  tell  you  my 
scheme  for  our  elopement.  He  literally  drove  me  from 
the  house,  and  forbade  the  servants  to  readmit  me,  so  I 
procured  this  disguise  to  evade  them. 

Harriet.  We  are  well  matched.  A  lady's  maid  and 
a  groom  !  It  is  very  romantic.  Know,  my  dear  Horace, 
that  my  maid  Fannie  is  fairly  crazy  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  has  consented  to  take  my  place  as  old  Skin- 
flint's bride,  while  I  meant  to  hasten  to  find  you. 

Horace.  Stay,  a  plan  occurs  to  me.  Where  is 
Fannie  ? 
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Harriet.  In  the  next  room. 

Horace.  We  will  go  to  her.  I  have  a  plan  to  pro- 
pose to  her.  Harriet,  you  are  perfectly  bewitching  in 
this  simple  dress.  '       [_Kisses  her. 

Harriet.  -Fie  !  fie  !  I  don't  allow  my  maid  to  be 
kissed  by  a  groom.    Come,  Fannie  is  in  here.     [^Bxeunt. 

Enter  Mr.  Loeing. 

Mr.  Loring.  Well,  Mr.  Skinflint  is  here,  and  all  the 
company  are  assembled.  Ah,  think  of  being  father-in- 
law  to  about  two  millions  of  dollars  I  Hattie  don't  seem 
to  be  in  any  hurry.     Hattie  !  [  Calling. 

Harriet,  (behind  the  scenes.)    Coming,  dear  father. 

Mr.  Loring.  Hurry,  they  are  all  waiting  for  you. 

Enter  Fannie,  m  bridal  dress,  loitli  her  veil  closely  drawn 
about  her  face. 

Mr.  Loring.  Are  you  ready  ? 

Fannie.  One  moment,  father.  Fannie,  my  maid,  who 
travels  with  me,  is,  it  seems,  engaged  to  Mr.  Skinflint's 
groom.  They  wish  to  be  married  before  we  start,  and 
as  the  clergyman  is  here,  I  have  given  the  poor  things 
permission  to  come  in  as  soon  as  I  am  Mrs.  Skinflint, 
and  be  married  too, 

Mr.  Loring.  Oh,  very  well. 

Fannie.  Where  is  Mr.  Skinflint  ? 

Mr.  Loring.  Waiting  for  you  in  the  library. 

Fannie.  Is  he  alone  ? 
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Mr.  Loring.  Yes. 

Fannie.  Will  you  send  him  here  ?  I  have  a  request 
to  make  of  him. 

Mr.  Loring.  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  desire  it. 

Fannie.  Father,  will  you  also  ask  Mr.  Piousgood  to 
come  here  for  a  few  moments  ?  There  is  a  little  arrange- 
ment I  wish  to  make  before  we  meet  the  guests. 

Mr.  Loring.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  full  of  whims  I 
Well,  I  will  send  them  both  to  you.  \_Exu. 

Fannie.  Come  forth,  my  prisoners.  Miss  Harriet, 
are  you  dressed  ? 

Enter  Harriet,  loitli  a  honnet  and  veil,  loivered,  leaning  on 
Horace's  arm. 

Harriet.  Yes,  I  am  ready.     Oh,  how  I  tremble  I 

Fannie.  Lor,  miss,  there  aint  no  use  a  trembling.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Horace  will  be  a  very  cleverish  husband. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  that  Mr.  Skinflint  is  deaf. 

Harriet.  After  all,  what  an  idea  I  I  am  gomg  to 
marry  a  groom ! 

Horace.  They  are  coming,  dearest.  Lean  upon  me, 
my  angel .  [  Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  III.     [Bridegroom.] 

A  paHor.     At  one  end  of  the  room  Mr.  Piousgood,  with  an 
open  hook.     Guests  seated  and  standing  in  groups. 

Enter  Mr.  Loring.    After  him  Mr.  Skinflint,  with  Fannie 
on  his  arm,  and  Horace,  with  Harriet  on  his  arm. 

[ They  advance  to  Mr.  Piousgood,  ivho  looks  at  his  book 
and  beckons  Mr.  Skinflint  and  Fannie  to  advance.  As  they 
do  so,  Mr.  Loring  suddenly  looks  at  Harriet,  who  falls  back 
as  if  fainting.     Horace  raises  her  veil.] 

Mr.  Loring.  Stop,  stop  1     I  forbid  the  bans  ! 

[  Guests  crowd  round. 

Mr.  Skinflint.  Are  you  ill,  my  friend  ?     You  rave. 

Mr.  Loring,  (dragging  Harriet  forward.)  No,  I 
do  not  rave.  Here  1  1[  Tears  off  her  bonnet  and  veil.'] 
This  is  my  daughter  ! 

Mr.  Skinflint.  Tour  daughter  ? 

Mr.  Loring.  Yes,  your  wife  ! 

Harriet.  You  are  mistaken,  papa.  Not  Mr.  Skin- 
flint's bride,  I  was  married  half  an  hour  since  to  an- 
other bridegroom. 

Mr.  Loring.     Another  ?     Whom  ? 

Horace.  I  have  the  happiness  to  claim  that  honor, 
sir. 

Mr.  Loring.  You  ?     Mr.  Skinflint's  groom  ? 
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Mr.  Skinflint.  My  groom  ?  I  have  no  groom,  ex- 
cepting Tom.     That  aint  Tom. 

Horace.  No,  sir.  I  am  no  groom,  but  a  gentleman. 
Surely,  you  recognize  me  now  I 

Mr.  Loring.  Horace  Gay  1  You  scoundrel  1  My 
daughter's  husband  !     Get  out  of  my  house,  both  of  you ! 

Mr.  Skinflint.  No,  no  1  Forgive  them,  Mr.  Lor- 
ing. I  see  now  why  the  young  lady  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing her  maid  and  groom  married  in  the  boudoir,  before 
we  came  here,  and — by-the-way — I  was  married  too  1 

Fannie,  (coming  forward.)  Yes,  sir,  you  are  my 
bridegroom.  [  Throws  aside  her  veil. 

Mr.  Skinflint.  Fannie  1 

Fannie,  (going  to  him  coaxingly.)  Yes,  your  Fannie ; 
who  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to  find  a  kind  husband. 
Forgive  me  1  [^Kneels.']  If  you  will  not,  I  will  leave 
you.  I  don't  want  to  force  myself  on  even  the  man  I 
love  ;  but  I  will  make  you  a  very  loving  wife  if  you  will 
have  me.  [  Weeps. 

Mr.  Skinflint,  (aside.)  How  pretty  she  looks  1  I 
meant  to  be  married  to-day.  Harriet  wont  have  me, 
Fannie  will.     \_Aloud.']     Fannie,  my  dear,  take  my  arm. 

[  They  walk  aside. 

Harriet.  Dear  father,  will  you  not  forgive  us  ? 

[^Kneels  with  Horace. 

Mr.  Skinflint.  Do,  Mr.  Loring.  Horace  is  really 
a  fine  fellow.  I'll  set  him  up  in  business,  if  it  is  only  for 
Harriet's  sake. 
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Mr.  Loring.  Well,  well;  rise,  children  1  [To  guests.^ 
My  friends,  you  were  invited  to  a  wedding.  There  has 
been  some  little  fuss  about  a  bridegroom,  but Gen- 
tlemen find  your  partners,  we  will  have  the  dance  at  all 
events.                                      [ Jfws^c.     Curtain  falls. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Peter  Popkins,  an  old  Bachelor,  in  search  of  a  wife. 
Dr.  Arthur  Bentlet,  a  young  Physician. 
Miss  Septima  Simpkins,  an  Old  Maid. 
Dora  Curtis,  her  Niece. 


PROPERTIES. 

Cliairs,  Sofa,  Table.  Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper.  An  Enve- 
lope. Neivspaper.  Locket.  Books,  Papers,  and  Bottles. 
Bell.    Note.    Demijohn  and  tivo  Tumblers.     Looking-glass. 
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Scene  I     [Miss.] 

A  parlor,  handsomely  furnished.    Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on 

a  table. 

Enter  Dora  and  Arthur. 

Dora,  {holding  an  open  newspaper  in  her  hand.) 
Here  it  is,  Arthur.  [_Reads.']  "A  gentleman,  middle 
aged,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  handsome  income, 
and  cultivated  mind,  desires  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  talent,  with  a  view  to  matrimony." 

Arthur.  And  is  this  the  advertisement  you  propose 
to  answer  ? 

Dora.  Not  in  my  own  person,  Arthur,  but  in  order  to 
find  a  husband  for  aunt  Septima. 

Arthur.  A  husband  for  your  aunt  ? 

Dora.  Don't  you  understand  ?  Then  I  must  explain. 
When  my  parents  died,  I,  then  a  mere  babe,  was  placed 
in  the  care  of  my  aunt  Septima,  and  all  my  property 
passed  into  her  control,  until  I  am  twenty-five ;  my 
father's  will  stating  that  the  time  for  me  to  be  considered 
of  age. 
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Arthur.  I  knew  all  this  before. 

Dora.  Patience  !  All  went  very  well  until  I-^I — 
fell — in — ^love. 

Arthur.  With  me  ?  [  Takes  her  hand. 

Dora.  Yes,  sir,  with  you.  You  asked  my  aunt's  con- 
sent to  the  marriage. 

Arthur.  And  she  told  me  she  considered  you  too 
young  yet. 

Dora.  This  is  not  the  true  reason.     She  is  jealous. 

Arthur,  Jealous  !     Jealous,  did  you  say  ? 

Dora.  Don't  be  alarmed ;  she  has  not  fallen  in  love 
with  you.  She  is  only  jealous  of  me,  for  being  likely  to 
be  married  before  she  is.  She  has  informed  me  that  I 
shall  not  have  her  consent  to  our  marriage  until  she  is 
married  herself. 

Arthur.  You  are  likely  to  die  an  old  maid,  at  this 

rate. 

Dora.  Oh,  I  am  free  at  twenty-five. 

Arthur.  Seven  long  years  1 

Dora.  Can  you  not  wait  so  long,  for  7ne  f 

Arthur.  Do  not  doubt  my  constancy.  Yet  it  is  a 
long  time. 

Dora.  Yes ;  so  I  propose  to  shorten  it. 

Arthur.  But  how  ? 

Dora.  By  marrying  my  aunt. 

Arthur.  Marrying  your  aunt  ? 
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Dora,  Yes ;  and  as  no  one  seems  likely  to  propose 
to  her,  I  intend  to  answer  this  advertisement,  and  bring 
two  disconsolate  victims  of  celebacy  together. 

Arthur.  Capital !  We  can  have  some  fun  out  of  it, 
too. 

Dora.  Indeed  we  can.  [^She  sits  down  at  table  and 
ivrites.']  I  will  answer  it,  and  appoint  a  place  for  him 
to  meet  you. 

Arthur.  Meet  me  ? 

Dora.  Yes  ;  you  must  tell  him  my  aunt's  charms,  and 
bring  him  here.  Meanwhile  I  will  prepare  her  for  the 
interview.     Where  will  you  meet  him  ? 

Arthur.  At  my  office ;  this  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock. 
Oh,  Dora,  I  have  thought  of  a  way  to  have  some  fun  ! 

[  Whispers  to  her. 

Dora,  (clapping  her  hands.)  Splendid  I  Now,  then ; 
here  is  the  note.  The  important  note  that  is  to  prevent 
my  remaining  Miss  Curtis  for  seven  years  longer.  [  Gives 
him  the  note  she  has  been  winting.  Both  come  for- 
ivard.'] 

Arthur.  I  was  terribly  disappointed  last  evening, 
Dora,  when  I  called  for  you,  and  found  you  out. 

Dora.  Yes,  indeed  1  I  was  sorry  to  miss  you,  but  my 
aunt  went  to  a  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  and  I  had 
to  go  with  her. 

Arthur.  I  hope  they  are  not  trying  to  make  a  strong- 
minded  woman  out  of  my  darling  Dora.  [^Embraces  her. 
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Enter  Miss  Septima  Simpkins. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Hey  day !  What's  all  this  ?  Aint 
you  ashamed,  miss,  to  let  that  man  put  his  arm  round 
your  waist  ? 

Dora.  Why,  aunt,  there's  no  harm  in  embracing  one's 
future  husband.     Is  there,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  I  think  not,  love.  \^Kisses  her. 

Miss  Simpkins.  For  shame  !  Oh,  I  am  shocked  I 
]^Fans  herself.^  Really  shocked  1  Young  girls  have 
no  modesty,  now-a-days.  Come  away,  miss,  from  that 
man. 

Dora,  (coming  close  to  Miss  S.)  My  dear  aunt,  surely 
you  allowed  some  of  your  numerous  admirers  that  pri- 
vilege ? 

Arthur.  You  had  not  the  heart  to  drive  them  all  to 
despair  ? 

Dora.  You  were  not  so  cruel  as  you  would  have  us 
believe. 

Arthur.  It  is  such  a  mystery  to  me,  that  you  could 
have  refused  all  the  offers  that  must  have  been  laid  at 
your  feet. 

Dora.  You  must  have  been  very  firm,  still  to  be  Miss 
Simpkins. 

Miss  Simpkins,  (who  has  been  gradually  coming 
from  frowns  to  smiles,  through  this  storm  of  flattery.) 
Well,  it  aint  for  me  to  say,  how  many  offers  I  have  re- 
fused, nor  how  much  beset  I  am- now. 
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Dora.  It  is  too  bad  they  will  not  leave  you  alone  in 
your  old  age. 

Miss  Simpkins,  {turning  to  Dora,  sharply.)  What  I 
What  do  you  mean,  miss  ?  ^  I — Oh,  I  can  hardly  speak  I 
How  dare  you  call  me  old  ?     Me  1 

Dora.  I  beg  pardon,  aunt ;  but  you  know  at  eighteen 
even  middle  age  appears  old. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Middle  age  1  What  do  you  mean  by 
middle  age  ?     I  am  just  twenty-eight. 

Arthur.  So  old  as  that  ?  I  can  hardly  credit  it. 
We  do  not  miss  the  first  bloom  of  youth  from  off  your 
cheek.     \_Aside.'\     She's  fifty,  I  am  sure. 

Dora,  {aside.)  If  he  would  look  on  her  toilet  table, 
he'd  miss  the  bloom  from  her  rouge-box. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Dr.  Bentley,  you  are  a  gentleman  I 
Dora  Curtis,  I  found  something  of  yours  on  the  stairs. 

Dora.   Something  of  mine  ?    I  did  not  miss  anything. 

Miss  Simpkins.  I.  dare  say,  but  there  it  is  ! 

\_Gives  her  a  locket. 

Dora.  Arthur's  miniature  I  [^Draws  out  a  guard- 
chain  from  her  bosom,  with  nothing  suspended  from 
it.']     I  have  dropped  it  from  here. 

Arthur,  {reproachfully.)  And  you  did  not  miss  it  ? 

Dora.  Pardon  me,  love  !  I  must  have  dropped  it  as 
I  came  down  to  welcome  you  this  morning.  Having  the 
original  so  near  me,  I  could  not  miss  the  counterfeit, 
however  much  I  value  it. 
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Arthur.  An  excuse  so  charmingly  urged,  must  be 
accepted.  \_Emhraoes  her. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Positively,  this  is  too  much  for  my 
nerves  !  You  two  are  sickening.  If  you  must  appear 
so  desperately  in  love,  pray  go  where  I  cannot  see  it. 

Dora.  Come,  Arthur.  I  have  a  new  flower  to  show 
you.     \_Aside  to  Mm.']     And  you  must  mail  the  note. 

\_Exeunt. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Silly  chit !  It  positively  enrages  me 
to  think  that  she,  with  her  doll-baby  face,  is  already  en- 
gaged, while  my  solid  attractions  have  gone,  unsought, 
for  forty — for  a  long  time.  I  will  accept  the  first  offer 
I  receive,  if  only  to  drop  the  Miss  before  she  does. 

[  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II.     [Take.] 


A  doctor^ s  office.  Boohs,  papers,  and  bottles,  scattered  on  a 
table.  A  galvanic  battery,  or  some  other  instruments,  on 
another  table,  have  a  good  effect,  though  they  are  not 
essential  to  the  scene.     Arthur  seated  at  a  table,  writing. 

Arthur.  There,  my  letter  is  finished !  Business  over 
for  to-day ;  now  for  some  fun.  \_Glock  strikes  four.]  It 
is  time  my  advertising  friend  was  here.  \_Bell  rings  out- 
side.]   Ah,  there  he  is  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Popkins. 
Mr.  Popkins.  Is  this  Dr.  Bentley's  office  ? 
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Arthur.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  Dr.  Bentley,  at  your 
service.     Will  you  take  a  chair  ? 

Mr.  Popkins,  {sitting  down.)  Thank  you.  I  called, 
in  answer  to  a  note  I  received  this  morning. 

[  Taking  a  note  from  his  pocket. 

Arthur.  Ah,  yes  !  You  are  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
vertised in  the  Ledger  for  a  wife  ? 

Mr.  Popkins.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  tired  of  a  single  life, 
and  I  am  so  occupied  with  my  business  that  I  have  no 
time  to  go  courting,  so  I  advertised. 

Arthur.  A  very  business-like  way  of  attending  to  the 
matter,  truly ! 

Mr.  Popkins.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 
I  expected  to  meet  a  lady  here. 

Arthur,  A  lady  1  Oh,  no  I  I  am  a  relative,  or  about 
to  become  so,  of  the  lady  who  answered  your  advertise- 
ment. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Well,  sir,  where  is  she  ? 

Arthur.  At  her  own  house,  sir.  We  will  call  upon 
her  this  evening.     I  will  describe  her  to  you. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Oh,  no ;  never  mind.  The  main  ques- 
tion is,  will  she  have  me  ? 

Arthur.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  see  each  other 
first.     Perhaps  you  will  not  like  her. 

Mr.  Popkins.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  breaking  my 
engagements,  young  sir. 

Arthur,  (eagerly.)  Then,  will  you  take  any  one  I 
offer  ? 
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Mr.  Popkins.  Any  lady! 

Arthur,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  the  person  I  will  introduce  to  you  this  even- 
ing' is  a  lady  by  birth  and  education ;  has  a  handsome 
income,  [aside']  a  charming  niece,  [aloud]  and  but  one 
fault. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Fault  I     What  fault  ? 

Arthur.  I  should  have  said,  misfortune.  She  is, 
unfortunately,  very  deaf.  If  you  court  her  you  must 
have  good  lungs. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Never  fear,  I  will  make  her  hear. 

Arthur.  I  have  a  request  to  make. 

Mr.  Popkins.  What  is  it  ? 

Arthur,  Do  not  refer  to  the  advertisement.  She  is 
a  lady  of  most  refined  tastes,  and  it  might  shock  her. 
Speak  as  if  you  met  by  accidental  introduction. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Oh  I  very  well. 

Arthur.  Now,  sir,  meet  me  here  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  I  will  take  you  to  my  friend's  house. 

Mr.  Popkins.  You  are  a  trump  !  I  say,  come  with 
me,  and  we  will  take  a  drink. 

Arthur.  No  need  to  leave  the  room.  What  will 
you  take  ? 

Mr.  Popkins.  Mountain  dew,  my  favorite  of  bever- 
ages. 

Arthur,  (taking  a  demijohn  from  corner,  and  two 
tumblers.)  Here's  to  the  health  of  the  future  Mrs. 
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Mr.  Popkins.    Popkins,  sir  1     Popkins  will   be   her 
name,  if  she  will  take  mine. 

Arthur,    She'll  take  it,  never  fear.     Here's  success 
to  your  wooing  1 

Mr.  Popkins.  Mrs.  Popkins,  I  salute  you  I 

[  They  both  drink.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  I.     [Mistake.] 

3Ess  SzmpTci'ns  and  Dora  seated  at  a  table.     Upon  the  table 
is  a  looking-glass. 

Dora.  Yes,  my  dear  aunt,  I  assure  you  he  is  despe- 
rately enamored.  He  saw  you  but  to  love  you,  and 
having  seen  Arthur  entering  the  house,  called  upon  him 
to  beg  for  an  introduction.  Arthur  wrote  to  me  that  he 
will  bring  Mr.  Popkins  here  this  evening. 

Miss  Simpkins,  {jumping  up,  and  looking  in  glass.) 
This  evening  1  Oh,  how  flurried  I  feel  1  My  heart  pal- 
pitates ;  my  frame  trembles  !  Support  me,  Dora  1  [Dora 
puts  her  arrn  round  her.']  There,  don't  tumble  my 
hair  1     How  do  I  look  ?  [^Arranges  her  hair. 

Dora.  Charming,  dear  aunt. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Hadn't  I  better  put  on  my  white 
muslin,  with  blue  ribbons  ? 

Dora.  Your  appearance  cannot  be  improved,  I  as- 
sure you.     But 
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Miss  Simpkins.  I  wonder  what  he  looks  like  ? 

Dora.  Arthur  wrote  me  no  description ;  he  merely 
asked  me  to  tell  you  one  fault. 

Miss  Simpkins.  What  is  his  fault  ? 

Dora.  His  hearing  is  very  imperfect.  In  fact,  he  is 
quite  deaf. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Deaf  ? 

Dora.  Yes ;  you  must  speak  very  loud,  or  he  will  not 
hear  you. 

Miss  Simpkins,  {still  arranging  her  dress.)  Dear, 
dear  !     Poor  man  !     I  pity  him,  sincerely  ! 

l^Bell  rings  outside. 

Dora.  There  they  are. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Oh,  how  my  heart  palpitates  !  I  feel 
very  faint.  [_Sinks  languishingly  upon  sofa. 

Enter  Mr.  Popkins  and  Arthur. 

Dora,  {meeting  them.)  Good  evening,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Popkins,  {aside.)  What  a  lovely  girl!  What  a 
pity  she's  deaf ! 

Miss  Simpkins.  Upon  my  word,  if  that  forward  thing 
aint  talking  to  the  gentleman. 

l^^Rises,  and  goes  toward  them. 

Arthur.  Allow  me  to  introduce  [meeting  Miss  S., 
and  offering  his  a?'m,']  Mr.  Popkins — Miss  Simpkins. 

[_l7i  a  very  loud  voice. 

[Mr.  p.  hows  deeply.  Miss  S.  courtesies.  Then  Mr.  Pop- 
kins leads  Miss  S.  to  sofa,  and  sits  beside  her,  while  Arthur 
and  Dora  stand  hack,  conversing.] 
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Mr.  Popkins,  {speaTcing  as  loud  as  he  can.)  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  madam. 

Miss  Simpkins,  (speaking  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her 
voice.)  The  pleasure  is  mutual,  I  assure  you. 

[T/ie  following  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  the  loudest  tone 
of  each  performer,  ivhile  Aethur  and  Dora  express  their 
delight  in  by-play.] 

Mr.  Popkins.  I  have  long  desired  to  find  a  companion 
so  congenial  as  I  hope  you  will  prove. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Ah,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  ! 

Mr.  Popkins.  I  do  not  approve  of  shilly-shallying  ; 
suppose  we  come  to  the  point  at  once  ? 

Miss  Simpkins.  Ah,  you  embarrass  me  !  \^Aside.'} 
He  is  very  abrupt. 

Mr.  Popkins.  We  are  too  old  for 

Miss  Simpkins.  Sir ! 

Mr.  Popkins.  Beg  pardon.  I  mean  when  two  people 
understand  each  other,  ceremony  is  useless.  I  want  a 
wife — ^you  want  a  husband. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Sir  1 

Mr.  Popkins.  Well,  if  you  don't,  I'm  off!     {^Rising. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Stay !  I — I — bless  my  heart !  [Jn 
an  aside.']  I  can't  let  him  go  in  this  way.  \_Aloud.'] 
Mr.  Popkins,  pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Well,  well,  but  we  must  come  to  the 
point !  My  dear  Miss  Simpkins,  [takes  her  hand,]  I 
was  too  abrupt ;  pardon  me.  My  haste  was  owing  to 
my  fear  of  losing  you. 
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Miss  Simpkins.  Say  on  ;  I  listen. 

Mr.  Popkins,  {aside.)  I  hope  you  do,  for  nearly  all 
the  skin  is  off  my  lungs.  [^Aloud.'\  Madam,  we  under- 
stand each  other  ? 

Miss  Simpkins.  "  Our  spirits  seem 

Together  linked,  by  sympathy  and  love." 

Mr.  Popkins.  Madam,  we  understand  each  other,  I 
say.     Why  delay  matters  ? 

Miss  Simpkins,  {aside.)  The  sooner  he  proposes  the 
better,  for  my  throat  and  lungs  feel  as  if  they  had  been 
scraped. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Madam,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

Miss  Simpkins,  {confused.)  Mercy,  how  sudden  1 
Sir,  I 

Mr.  Popkins.  Speak  quickly,  [in  a  lower  voice,']  for 
I  am  exhausted  with  speaking  so  loud. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Why  do  you  speak  so,  then  ?  I  am 
not  deaf. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Not  deaf  ? 

Miss  Simpkins.  No  ;  do  you  suppose  everybody  is 
deaf  because  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Popkins.  I  deaf  ? 

Arthur.  Dora,  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  leave. 

[  They  steal  out,  unperceived. 

Miss  Simpkins.  Certainly  1  Did  you  not  tell  Dr. 
Bentley  you  were  deaf  ? 
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Mr.  Popkins.  Dr.  Bentley !  Madam,  you  are  labor- 
ing under  a  mistake.     It  is  you  who  are  deaf. 

Miss  Simpkins.  I  deaf?  No,  sir ;  it  is  you  who  mis- 
take.    I  am  not  deaf. 

Mr.  Popkins.  Dr.  Bentley  told  me 

Miss  Simpkins.  Dora  told  me 

[  They  both  turn  to  find  Arthur  and  Dora. 

Mr.  Popkins.  They  are  not  here.  Well,  there  has 
been  one  error,  let  us  not  have  another.  I  want  a  wife ; 
will  you  marry  me  ? 

Enter  Arthur  and  Dora. 
Miss  Simpkins.  I  will. 
Arthur.  And  no  mistake.  [  Curtain  falls. 
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CHARADES  AND  PROYERBS, 


IN 


TABLEAUX  VIVANTS. 


Falsehood, 

Penitent, 

Mendicant, 


CHARADES. 


Knighthood. 


Novice, 

"Washington, 

Mischief, 


PROYERBS. 

When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will  play. 
There's  no  rose  without  a  thorn. 
Trilling  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
It  is  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk. 
Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 
Do  not  trifle  with  edge  tools. 
Charity  begins  at  home. 


CHAEADES    IN    TABLEAUX. 


FALSEHOOD. 


Tableau  I.     [False.] 

In  the  foreground,  a  lady  in  a  rich  evening  dress,  with 
a  domino  thrown  over  it,  and  a  mask  on.  A  gentleman 
stands  near  her,  with  his  right  arm  around  her  waist,  his 
right  hand  holding  his  own  mask ;  with  his  left  hand 
he  is  removing  her  mask.  Her  attitude  is  one  of  half- 
reluctance,  but  her  left  hand  rests  upon  his  right  shoul- 
der. In  the  background,  another  gentleman,  watching 
these  two.  He  is  in  citizen's  dress,  but  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  which  partly  conceals  his  face.  His  expres- 
sion is  one  of  rage  and  jealousy. 

Tableau  II.     [Hood.] 

A  child  stands  before  a  woman.  Upon  the  child's  arm 
is  a  basket,  and  she  wears  a  cloak.  The  woman  holds 
in  her  hand  a  red  hood;  the  child's  face  expressing 
delight.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  starting  to  see  her 
grandmother.  The  mother  should  wear  a  picturesque 
peasant's  dress  to  make  the  tableau  effective.    A  short 
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skirt  of  brown  woolen,  with  gay  stripes  running  round 
it ;  a  bodice  of  scarlet,  with  white  muslin  puffed  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a  white  Norman  cap,  trimmed 
with  red,  makes  a  very  pretty  dress. 

Tableau  III.     [Falsehood.] 

Two  children  standing  by  a  table,  with  their  hands 
behind  them,  each  holding  an  apple.  The  mother,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  holds  a  plate,  with  one  apple 
upon  it.  Points  to  plate  and  looks  at  children,  who  both 
shake  their  heads  negatively. 


PENITENT. 


Tableau   I.      [Penny.] 

Scene,  a  parlor, — A  dust-pan  on  the  floor,  and  stand- 
ing beside  it  a  girl,  dressed  as  a  servant.  In  one  hand 
she  has  the  dust-brush,  in  the  other  a  penny,  which 
she  holds  up  to  audience,  with  a  look  of  delight. 

Tableau  II.     [Tent.] 

On  one  side,  a  tent,  made  by  fastening  a  sheet  down 
at  the  corners,  and  standing  a  clothes-pole  erect  in  the 
centre  of  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stage  stands  a 
young  girl,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  in  a  simple  chintz  dress, 
short,  with  a  large  straw  hat.  Seated  before  her,  and 
holding  her  hand,  is  a  woman  in  a  scarlet  dress,  short,  a 
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turban,  and  shawl  crossed  over  the  breast.  •Long  black 
hair,  falling  loosely,  adds  to  the  gipsy's  appearance.  She 
is  looking  into  the  palm  of  the  girl's  hand,  as  if  reading 
her  fortune.  Peeping  out  from  the  tent,  behind  the 
young  girl,  is  a  man  in  peasant's  dress,  who  tries  to  catch 
the  gipsy  woman's  eye. 

Tableau  III.     [Penitent.] 

The  room,  a  boudoir,  with  a  crucifix  on  a  table,  and 
rich  dresses  thrown  carelessly  over  the  chairs.  The  light 
must  be  lowered. 

Kneeling  in  the  foreground,  a  young  girl,  dressed  in 
white,  with  her  hair  falling  loosely  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  hands,  clasped,  hold  a  rosary,  and  her  head  is  bowed. 
By  her  side  stands  a  man  in  a  monk's  dress,  who  looks 
upward.  One  hand  is  pointing  up,  the  other  is  extended, 
as  if  inviting  the  penitent  to  rise. 


MENDICANT. 


Tableau  I.     [Mend.] 

Scene,  a  dressing-room. — Seated  on  a  sofa,  in  an  old 
wrapper,  hair  in  papers,  and  shoes  down  at  the  heel,  is 
a  young  lady,  reading  a  novel.  Beside  her,  on  a  low 
stool,  is  a  maid,  neatly  dressed,  with  a  rich  dress  in  her 
hand,  which  is  torn  in  several  places.  The  maid,  with 
needle  and  thread,  is  bending  over  the  dress,  holding  the 
edges  of  a  rent  together  with  one  hand,  and  putting  the 
needle  in  with  the  other. 
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Tableau  II.     [Eye.] 

To  the  riglit  of  stage  is  a  rough  wooden  table,  upon 
which  stands  a  bottle,  wineglass,  and  book ;  in  front  of 
the  table  is  a  stool,  with  a  cocked  hat  upon  it.  Seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  to  the  left  of  table,  is  an  old  gentleman 
in  an  old-fashioned  dress,  long  waistcoat,  knee-breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  buckles.  Holding  open 
the  eye  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  blowing  into  it,  is  a 
woman,  in  a  striped  skirt,  short  gown,  cap,  and  little 
shawl  pinned  across  her  shoulders.  To  the  left  of  stage 
is  a  spinning-wheel,  and  chair  before  it.  The  old  gen- 
tleman raises  one  foot  and  hand,  as  if  the  operation  hurt 
him.  The  whole  forming  the  celebrated  picture  of  "  My 
eye  and  Betty  Martin." 

Tableau  III.     [Can't.] 

Scene,  a  school-room. — Upon  one  of  the  front  seats 
is  a  girl,  holding  in  her  hand  a  slate,  covered  with 
figures.  Standing  over  her  is  a  woman  in  spectacles, 
holding  a  ruler  upraised  with  one  hand,  and  pointing 
with  the  other  to  the  slate,  looking  sternly  at  the  girl. 
The  girl  has  one  arm  raised,  to  defend  her  from  the 
ruler,  and  with  the  other  pushes  the  slate  from  her,  with 
a  despairing  look  and  gesture. 

Tableau  IY.     [Mendicant.] 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — Seated  on  a  sofa  is  a  young 
lady,  looking  up  from  a  novel.  Another  young  lady 
looks  up  from  a  piece  of  embroidery.     Both  are  richly 
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dressed.  At  their  feet  is  a  little  girl,  playing  with  a 
purse,  from  which  several  coins  have  fallen  into  her 
hand.  Leaning  over  the  sofa  is  a  young  man,  who  pre- 
sents a  bouquet  to  the  novel-reading  young  lady,  while 
another  gentleman  is  seated  beside  the  other  young  lady, 
holding  out  to  her  a  bracelet. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  they  are  all  looking  up  at  an  old 
beggar-man,  who  stands  before  the  group  holding  out 
his  hat,  and  looking  pitifully  on  them.  They  all  raise 
their  unoccupied  hand,  and  point  to  the  door  with  stern 
looks. 


NOTICE. 


Tableau  I.     [No.] 

Scene,  a  parlor. — An  old  gentleman  is  seated  to  the 
right,  and  kneeling  before  him  a  young  girl ;  her  hands 
clasped,  and  eyes  raised  to  the  old  man's  face.  He  turns 
his  head  from  her  and  points  toward  door. 

Standing  to  the  left  is  an  old  lady,  looking  toward 
audience.  Her  right  hand  is  clasped  by  a  young  man, 
who  points  to  the  kneeling  girl,  and  tries  to  make  the 
mother  turn  her  face.  Both  father  and  mother  seem  to 
be  saying  No!  to  the  young  couple. 

Tableau  II.     [Yice.] 

Scene,  a  parlor. — In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
table,  round  which  four  men  are  seated,  gambling ;  a 
pile  of  bank-bills  and  gold  is  on  the  table.     One  man, 
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rising,  has  placed  his  left  hand  over  the  money,  while 
another  man,  grasping  the  first's  right  arm,  is  drawing 
from  his  sleeve  a  card,  concealed  there.  The  other  two 
remain  seated,  but  in  an  attitude  as  if  about  to  rise. 
The  guilty  one's  partner  looks  troubled  and  fearful ;  the 
other  one  appears  in  a  rage. 

To  the  right  of  stage,  three  other  men  are  at  a  table, 
with  bottles  and  glasses  upon  it.  One  has  drawn  a 
knife,  and  has  it  raised,  as  if  in  a  fearful  passion,  while 
one  of  the  others  tries  to  hold  him  back,  and  the  third 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

At  the  left  of  the  stage,  a  man  is  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
sleeping.  Over  him  stand  two  other  men,  one  of  whom 
is  taking  papers  from  the  sleeper's  pocket,  while  his  com- 
panion is  reading  a  letter,  which  he  has  taken  from  the 
papers. 

Tableau  III.     [Novice.] 

The  room  is  partially  darkened.  All  the  furniture 
removed  except  a  sideboard,  which  must  be  covered 
with  a  white,  or  embroidered  cloth,  to  represent  an  altar. 
Upon  it  stand  two  candlesticks,  containing  lighted  can- 
dles, and  a  crucifix.  This  altar  should  stand  in  the 
middle  of  stage,  in  the  background. 

Kneeling  before  it,  facing  the  audience,  is  a  young 
girl,  in  white,  with  her  hair  falling  loose,  her  hands 
clasped,  and  eyes  raised.  At  her  right  hand,  a  man,  in 
a  priest's  dress,  holds  an  open  book,  while  on  her  left, 
an  abbess  has  just  raised  a  lock  of  hair,  over  which  she 
raises  a  pair  of  open  scissors.  Several  nuns  are  standing 
and  kneeling  round  the  novice.  One  at  the  right  is  holding 
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up  a  long  white  veil.  A  slow  strain  of  sacred  music, 
played  by  an  invisible  performer,  adds  immensely  to  the 
effect  of  this  scene. 


WASHINGTOK 


Tableau   I.     [Washing.] 

The  stage  is  arranged  as  a  kitchen.  There  are  two 
benches  to  the  right  and  left,  upon  them  two  tubs,  and 
behind  the  tubs  two  women,  dressed  as  Irish  girls.  One 
is  rubbing  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  board,  and  the  other 
wringing  out  a  piece.  In  the  background  is  another 
girl,  carrying  a  basket  of  clothes  out  of  the  room.  In 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  between  the  benches,  is  a  little 
girl,  with  a  small  tub  and  bench,  washing,  with  a  face  of 
grave  earnestness,  a  doll-baby's  frock. 

Tableau  II.     [Ton.]     _ 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor,  handsomely  furnished. — Rising 
from  a  sofa  is  a  lady,  dressed  in  a  rich  neglige,  receiv- 
ing two  callers,  whose  walking-dress  should  be  in  the 
height  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  A  footman  is  leaving 
the  room. 

Tableau  III.     [Washington.] 

This  tableau,  if  arranged  with  taste,  is  very  beautiful 
and  effective.  In  the  background,  the  middle,  stands  a 
high  sideboard,  upon  which  is  a  bust  of  Washington. 
Over  it  is  draped  a  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes.     Upon 
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two  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sideboard,  which 
should  be  covered  with  drapery,  are  two  little  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  rosettes  and  crimson  sashes, 
who  hold  above  the  head  of  Washington  a  laurel  wreath. 
In  the  foreground,  two  soldiers,  in  the  continental  uni- 
form, present  arms  to  the  conqueror. 

The  uniforms  and  bust  can,  if  not  owned  by  the  per- 
formers, be  hired  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  This  tableau 
is  very  effective,  if  well  grouped. 

"Hail  Columbia,"  or  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
played  slowly,  adds  very  much  to  the  effect. 


MISCHIEF. 


Tableau  I.      [Miss.] 

Scene,  a  parlor. — Upon  the  wall,  at  the  back  of  stage, 
is  a  paper,  pinned  up,  painted  like  a  target.  Two  men, 
with  bows  and  arrows,  stand  facing  it.  One  has  dis- 
charged his  arrow,  and  coming  in  at  the  door  is  a  ser- 
vant-girl, holding  the  arrow  up,  as  if  taking  it  out  of  her 
eye.  Her  face  expresses  pain,  and  the  young  men  show 
consternation  in  their  attitudes.  The  one  who  has  fired, 
stands  with  his  hands  raised  in  horror,  while  the  other  is 
starting  forward  toward  the  girl. 

Tableau  II.     [Chief.] 

The  Scene  represents  the  interior  of  a  tent. — A  circle, 
inclosed  on  three  sides  with  clothes-horses,  covered  with 
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drapery,  and  a  large  sheet,  or  shawl,  over  the  top,  makes 
a  good  scene,  with  but  little  trouble.  Three  brigands, 
at  the  right  of  stage,  are  taking  the  watch  and  mo- 
ney from  the  pockets  of  an  old  man,  dressed  as  a 
traveler.  At  the  left  of  stage,  a  young  girl,  in  travel- 
ing dress,  her  bonnet  falling  back,  kneels,  grasping  the 
arm  of  a  woman,  dressed  as  an  Itahan  brigand's  wife 
is  supposed  to  dress.  The  brigandess  is  turning  away, 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture.  Entering  centre,  raising 
the  drapery,  isjthe  chief.  All  are  looking  toward  him, 
as  he  raises  his  hand  with  a  gesture,  as  if  commanding 
silence.  As  many  performers  as  can  be  collected,  grouped 
in  different  ways,  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 
One  group  playing  cards,  with  a  young  girl  pouring  out 
wine  for  them.  Another  group  of  women,  examining 
the  jewels  in  a  casket,  and  some  children  playing  with 
jewels,  flowers,  and  money,  make  a  very  striking  tableau. 

Tableau  III.     [Mischief.] 

In  the  foreground  is  a  woman,  dressed  as  a  cook,  tast- 
ing something  from  a  bowl  in  her  hand,  and  making  a 
grimace.  To  her  right,  a  man,  with  a  snuffbox  open, 
turned  so  that  audience  may  see  that  it  is  full  of  sand,  a 
pinch  of  which  he  is  raising  to  his  nose.  To  the  left,  a 
lady  is  taking  from  a  bandbox  a  bonnet,  crumpled  and 
defaced.  In  the  background,  a  gentleman  is  raising  an 
umbrella,  from  which  are  falling  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
caps,  and  aprons,  (a  few  pins,  judiciously  placed,  will 
keep  the  articles  still,  while  they  appear  to  be  falling 
out.)  Beside  him  stands  a  young  girl,  in  a  white  dress, 
holding  up  one  breadth,  upon  which  is  a  large  ink  stain, 
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(black  cambric  musliu,  or  silk,  sewed  on,  produces  this 
effect.)  Going  out  of  th€  door,  pointing  to  these  people, 
and  laughing  immoderately,  is  a  school-boy,  the  author 
of  the  mischief. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 


Tableau   I.      [Night.] 

The  room  should  be  partially  darkened.  Any  back- 
ground will  do.  In  the  foreground,  soundly  sleeping 
upon  the  floor,  are  two  children.  Standing  over  them 
is  a  young  girl,  a  brunette,  dressed  as  Night.  Her  hair 
should  fall  over  her  shoulders,  her  dress  be  of  black. 
Covering  her  from  head  to  feet,  a  veil  of  black  lace, 
spangled  with  gold  stars.  Round  her  head  a  band  of 
black,  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  forehead,  and  stars 
on  the  band.  Having  her  arms  extended  under  the 
veil,  she  is  in  the  act  of  holding  it  over  the  children. 

Tableau  II.     [Hood.] 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — A  young  girl,  in  full  dress, 
stands  in  the  foreground,  and  on  her  head  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  large  hood.  Standing  near  her  is  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  act  of  pulling  the  hood  aside,  to  see  her 
face.  On  the  other  side  is  another  young  girl,  in  a 
"sortie  du  bal,"  pointing  to  the  hood,  and  laughing,  as 
if  at  its  old-fashioned  shape. 
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Tableau  III.     [Knighthood.] 

In  the  background,  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  on  a 
chair,  raised  and  covered  with  drapery,  for  a  throne,  is 
seated  Queen  Elizabeth ;  kneeling  before  her.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  whom  she  is  in  the  act  of  knighting.  Grouped 
around  the  throne,  are  the  courtiers,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  costumes  must  be  copied  from  pictures  or 
descriptions,  and  I  can  suggest  no  better  guide  for  the 
scene  than  the  description  of  it  in  Scott's  "Kenilworth." 
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WHEN  THE  CAT'S  AWAY,  THE  MICE  WILL  PLAY. 

The  Scene  is  a  public  schooL — Upon  one  of  the 
forms  is  seated  a  boy,  engaged  in  tearing  a  grammar  to 
pieces.  Another  one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
is  rubbing  the  sum  from  the  blackboard.  A  young  girl 
is  at  the  mistress's  desk,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
background,  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  Another  girl, 
also  at  the  desk,  is  receiving  a  letter  from  the  hand  of 
the  one  engaged  in  rumaging. 

As  many  boys  and  girls  as  can  be  got  together  should 
be  on  the  stage,  giving  it  as  much  as  possible  the  appear- 
ance of  a  school-room  in  a  state  of  "most  admired  dis- 
order." One  can  be  eating  an  apple  ;  two  boys  can  be 
fighting ;  two  or  three  more  on  their  knees,  playing 
marbles  ;  one  pair  of  juvenile  lovers  can  be  kissing  each 
other,  in  a  corner ;  one  girl  can  be  trying  on  the  mis- 
tress's spectacles,  while  another  has  on  her  old-fashioned 
bonnet,  and  a  third  makes  a  ball  of  her  shawl  and  is 
about  firing  it  at  a  boy  opposite  to  her ;  one  boy,  having 
drawn  a  caricature  of  the  mistress  on  a  slate,  is  turning 
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it  to  show  to  the  audience  ;  another  holds  up  a  jumping- 
jack  to  his  companions ;  another,  with  the  ruler  in  his 
hand,  is  beckoning,  with  a  stern  face,  to  a  companion, 
who  is  advancing  with  an  exaggerated  look  of  fear. 


THERE'S  NO  ROSE  WITHOUT  A  THORN. 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — Standing  in  the  foreground 
is  a  young  girl,  simply  dressed.  In  her  left  hand  she 
has  a  rose,  and  holding  out  her  right  hand  shows  to  her 
companion  the  scratches  made  by  the  thorns,  (a  little 
carmine  paint,  put  on  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil, 
makes  very  painless  scratches.)  Her  companion,  a  young 
man  dressed  as  a  mechanic's  apprentice,  (a  carpenter's, 
butcher's,  shoemaker's,  or  any  other  trade,)  is,  with  a 
look  of  sympathy,  raising  the  wounded  hand  to  his  lips. 
Behind  the  young  man  stands  his  employer,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  rage,  raising  a  rope,  as  if  about  to  strike 
the  apprentice.  He  is  not  perceived  by  either  of  the 
young  people. 

In  the  background  is  a  child,  with  a  look  of  great 
glee,  putting  its  fingers  into  a  jar,  marked  jam,  while  the 
mother,  behind  the  child,  is  raising  her  hand  to  box  its 
ears. 


KILLING  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE. 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — In  the  foreground  is  a  young 
lady,  richly  dressed,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  bouquet 
of  flowers.     One  lover,  standing  at  her  right  hand,  is 
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fastening  one  of  the  flowers  into  her  hair  ;  another  lover 
stands  a  little  back,  left,  and  the  lady  holds  to  him  a 
flower  with  her  left  hand,  looking  unutterable  things  at 
No.  2  while  turning  her  head  aside  for  No.  1  to  fasten 
the  flower  in  her  hair. 


IT  IS  NO  USE  TO  CM  OYER  SPILT  MILK. 

A  FARM  KITCHEN  is  the  ScENE. — In  the  centre  of  the 
stage  stands  a  milkmaid,  dressed  in  a  striped  chintz  skirt, 
short,  a  white  muslin  body,  and  a  little  jaunty  cap,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  her  hat.  She  is  crying,  with  a  face 
of  sad  astonishment,  over  the  pail  of  milk,  which  has 
fallen  at  her  feet.  The  milk  is  pouring  out.  (Either 
cotton  wool,  or  soap-suds,  make  an  excellent  imitation 
of  milk.)  Standing  beside  her  is  an  old  farmer,  who 
appears  to  be  comforting  her,  pointing  to  the  milk,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  if  quoting  the  proverb,  "It 
is  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk." 


LISTENERS  HEAR  NO  GOOD  OF  THEMSELYES. 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — In  the  foreground  are  two 
young  girls,  one  of  whom  holds  a  miniature  out  to  the 
other,  who  puts  it  aside,  with  an  expression  of  angry 
contempt.  The  first  girl  is  laughing  heartily,  and  point- 
ing her  finger  at  the  second,  as  if  teasing  her  about  the 
picture. 
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Peeping  out  from  behind  a  window  curtain  is  a  young 
man,  who,  with  an  expression  of  perfect  rage,  is  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  ladies  in  the  foreground. 


DO  J^OT  TRIFLE  WITH  EDGE  TOOLS. 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor. — Seated  at  a  table,  upon 
which  are  writing  materials,  is  a  gentleman,  writing.  In 
front  of  the  table  are  two  little  boys.  One  of  them 
has  in  his  right  hand  an  open  penknife,  and  holds  up 
his  left  hand,  which  he  has  cut,  (Carmine  paint  will 
represent  a  most  fearful  gash.)  He  is  crying,  and  raises 
one  foot,  as  if  in  extreme  pain.  The  other  boy  has"  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax  in  one  hand,  and  puts  the  other  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  burned  it.  A  lighted  candle 
near  him,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  seals,  will 
show  how  he  has  been  amusing  himself.  The  gentleman 
is  looking  up,  as  if  annoyed  at  the  children's  cries. 


CHAEITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

The  Scene  is  a  parlor, — All  the  furniture  is  in  dis- 
order, A  gentleman  stands  in  the  foreground  with  a 
Test  in  his  hand,  upon  which  there  is  not  a  single  button. 
Two  ragged,  dirty  children,  are  fighting  to  the  right  of 
stage.  At  the  left  is  a  young  girl,  in  a  torn,  faded  dress, 
trying  to  mend  a  collar,  which  is  all  in  rags.     In  the 
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background  is  a  table,  with  a  writing-desk  upon  it,  at 
wMch  is  seated  a  woman,  the  wife  and  mother,  in  a  soiled, 
tumbled  wrapper ;  beside  her  chair  stands  a  man,  with  a 
blank  book  open  in  his  hand.  The  mother,  with  a  smile, 
stretches  out  her  hand  to  take  the  book,  to  subscribe  her 
name,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  gives  the  man  a  full 
purse. 


FAINT  HEAET  NEVEE  WON  EAIE 
LADY. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  a  young  Widow. 
Colonel  Hector  O'Leary,  |  j^^^.  Suitors. 
Me.  Lindsay,  i 
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Scene,  a  'parlor,  ivith  sofa  and  chairs.    A  table,  with  sovie 
books  upon  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Osboene,  carrying  a  bouquet. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Another  bouquet,  and  with  it  this 
time  a  copy  of  verses.  This  is  the  fourth  bouquet  within 
two  days,  and  I  strongly  suspect  the  giver  is  the  hand- 
some young  officer  who  so  gallantly  stopped  my  horse  as 
he  was  going  toward  the  river,  rather  faster  than  his 
mistress's  inclinations  warranted.  What  a  fascinating 
bow  he  made,  and  how  beautiful  his  smile  was  I  Pshaw  ! 
I  am  thinking  of  him  again,  and  at  such  a  time !  when 
I  am  expecting  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  young  millionaire,  to 
visit  me,  and,  I  strongly  suspect,  propose  to  me.  I  will 
accept  him.  He  is  young,  so  am  I.  Handsome  !  I, 
too,  or  my  glass  deceives  me.  Rich,  and  I  am  not  poor. 
He  is  a  fool,  and  I  am  not,  so  I  will  rule.  My  dear  de- 
parted Osborne  was  an  old  tyrant,  and  when  I  marry 
again,  I  am  determined  to  be  the  head  of  the  house. 
Lindsay  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  young  officer.  Bah  I 
I  am  thinking  of  him  again.  He  fairly  haunts  me. 
[  Takes  the  verses  from,  bouquet,  and  puts  them  in  her 
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bosom.     Bell  rings.^    Ah  !  here  comes  my  future  lord 
and  master  I 

Enter  Colonel  0'Lba.ry. 

[^Aside.^     The  young  officer  ! 

Colonel.  Madam,  I  have  dared,  uninvited,  to  intrude 
myself  upon  the  notice  of  one,  whose  beauty  has 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (Jiaughtily.)  Enough,  sir  !  Intrusion 
is  the  proper  word,  and  as  you  find  it  is  so,  you  will,  of 
course,  instantly  free  me  from  it. 

Colonel.  Nay,  I  have  dared  so  much,  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  abandon  the  siege  before  a  single  shot  is  fired. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Sir,  this  is  unwarrantable.  A  stran- 
ger  

Colonel,  {pointing  to  bouquet)  Madam,  you  hold 
my  card. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (tossing  it  aside.)  So,  you  are  the 
person  who  pesters  me  with  flowers,  and — copies  of 
verses.     Such  verses  1 

Colonel,  (eagerly.)  Then  you  have  read  them  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (aside.)  What  a  goose  I  am  I  [^Aloud.^ 
You  will  allow  me  to  return  them,  sir. 

Colonel.  You  are  cruel.     Never  mind.     Some  day 
you'll  read,  cherish,  nay,  love  them. 
Mrs.  Osborne.  Sir  1 

Colonel,  (handing  her  a  chair.)  Pray  be  seated, 
madam.     It  must  fatigue  you  to  stand  so  long. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (aside.)  His  impudence  is  really  re- 
freshing.    [Aloud.']     Mr. 
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Colonel.  Colonel  Hector  O'Leary,  madam,  at  your 
service. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Colonel  O'Leary,  I  have  already 
stated  that  you  intrude.  Will  you  force  me  to  dismiss 
you  in  a  more  decided  manner  ? 

[^Takes  up  a  bell  from  the  table. 

Colonel.  Madam,  a  gentleman  never  remains  where 
his  presence  is  distasteful  to  a  lady,  yet  if  you  will  allow 
me  just  five  minutes  I  will  then  release  you,  never  to 
intrude  again.  \_Aside.~\  Now,  old  fellow,  your  time 
is  limited,  be  awake  ;  she's  worth  the  trouble.  By  Ju- 
piter, what  a  perfect  hand  that  is  upon  the  bell,  and 
what  a  queenly  air  she  has  ! 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Be  it  so,  then.  Five  minutes. 
\_Places  her  watch  upon  the  table.']  Now,  sir,  your 
errand.  [^Sita  down. 

Colonel,  {also  seating  himself.)  If  you  have  read 
my  verses,  you  will  see  how  fierce  a  flame  consumes  my 
heart. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  I  think  there  is  something  about  a 
flame.     \_Looks  round.']     Where  are  they  ? 

Colonel.  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (taking  them  out  of  her  dress.)  Oh, 
I  remember.  I  have  no  pocket,  so  I  slipped  them  in 
here. 

Colonel,  (aside.)  Next  her  heart,  by  Cupid  ! 

Mrs.    Osborne.     Now,  let's   see  what   it  is.     Oh  ! 
18* 
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by-the-way,  here  is  a  line  about  black  eyes.     Mine  are 
blue. 

Colonel.  Blue  ? 

Mrs,  Osborne.  Yes.     Can't  you  see  that  ? 

Colonel,  {rising,  and  standing  directly  facing  her.) 
Are  you  sure  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {looking  up  at  him.)  Yes  ;  see  I 

Colonel,  {bending  over  her.)  I  see  such  a  flood  of 
light,  with  two  dazzling  meteors  in  the  midst,  that  I  am 
bewildered,  and  cannot  judge  of  color.        ' 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Flatterer  !  [^Loohs  down. 

Colonel.  Nay,  now  you  veil  them,  and  I  am  in  the 
dark  again. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {looking  again  at  the  verses.)  There 
is  another  error. 

Colonel,  {kneeling,  so  as  to  bring  his  face  on  a  level 
with  hers,  and  looking  also  at  the  paper.)  Where  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {pointing  to  a  line.)  Here  I  You 
speak  of  my  image  haunting  you,  and  the  agony  of  see- 
ing me  and  not  being  able  to  pour  out  your — your 

What  is  this  word  ? 

Colonel,  Love  1 

Mrs.  Osborne.  So  it  is — love.  Now  this  is  a  false 
statement.     You  never  see  me. 

Colonel.  There's  not  a  day  when  from  my  heart  there 
does  not  rise  a  vision,  seen  once,  never  forgotten.  A 
face  so  fair,  that  were  the  queen  of  beauty,  Yenus,  to 
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rise  again  from  the  sea,  she'd  throw  herself  upon  its 
waves,  so  envious 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Ah,  I  understand ;  see  me  in  imagi- 
nation. 

Colonel.  Mrs.  Osborne.     Clara  ! 

Mrs,  Osborne.  Why,  who  told  you  my  name  was 
Clara  ? 

Colonel.  Ah,  love  is  a  keen  detector.  I  took  some 
trouble  to  find  out  the  first  name  of  the  future  Mrs. 
O'Leary.  \_JRises. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Future  Mrs.  O'Leary  ? 

Colonel.  Certainly  1  You  do  not  imagine  I  sent 
bouquets ;  saved  you  from  drowning,  or  at  least  a  wet 
habit ;  and  finally  found  my  way  into  your  presence, 
without  some  hope  of  reward  1 

Mrs.  Osborne.  This  is  the  most  unparalleled  assur- 
ance I  ever  heard  of.  Colonel  O'Leary,  if  I  have 
ever 

Colonel.  Oh  no,  you  never  have,  but  you  will.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hurry  you.  I  allowed  a  whole  week  for 
courtship,  and  then — Clara 

Mrs.  Osborne.  This  is  too  much.  I  blame  myself 
severely  for  having  permitted  your  stay  for  so  long  a 
time,  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning  I  [^Attempts  to  pass  him. 

Colonel,  (standing  before  her.)  Not  so.  Do  not 
leave  me  in  anger.  Forgive  me,  believing  it  was  only 
my  deep,  earnest  love  that 
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Mrs.  Osborne.  Enough,  sir  1 

Colonel.  Will  you  silence  even  my  excuse  ?  My 
passion  is  my  only  apology.  If  you  will  not  heed  that, 
I  am,  indeed,  despairing. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  pass. 

Colonel.  When  may  I  call  again  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {amazed.)  Call  again  ? 

Colonel.  To-day,  or  to-morrow  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  To-day  ? 

Colonel.  So  soon.     Thanks  1     I  will  be  punctual. 

\_Seizes  her  hand;  kisses  it,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Did  ever  a  poor  woman  have  such  a 
suitor  ?  To-day  !  No,  that  will  never  do.  I  will  tell 
the  servants  not  to  admit  him.  [  Goes  toward  door. 

Enter  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Lindsay.   G-o-o-d  morning.     [Bows,  and  drops 
his  hat;  in  attempting  to  pick  it  up,  drops  his  cane; 
tries  to  get  that,  and  steps  into  his  hat;  finally  leaves 
both,  and  sits  down."] 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {concealing  a  smile.)  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Lindsay.  \_Silence  for  a  moment.^  Fine  weather, 
Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Y-e-r-y — very  fine.     I — I 

[^Stops,  embarrassed. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  We  have  had  such  lovely  weather, 
lately.  I  have  enjoyed  my  rides  on  horseback  very 
much.     Do  you  ride,  Mr.  Lindsay  ? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.    I — yes — when — you  know — if  the — 

on  a  gentle  horse — I — I [Stops  again;  tries  to  pick 

up  his  cane,  almost  loses  his  balance,  and  sits  very 
erect. ~\ 

Mrs.  Osborne.  It  is  a  delightful  recreation. 

[Silence  again. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  called — to — to — ask — that — if 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (looking  at  him,  with  grave  atten- 
tion.) Yes. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  To  see — if — you — I — or [Stops. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (aside.)  Why  don't  he  speak  out  ? 
Will  you  have  me  ?     That's  what  he  wants  to  say. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  To  see  if — you — had  seen  anything  of 
the  gloves  I  left  here  yesterday.  [Aside.^  I  can't  pro- 
pose when  she  looks  at  me  in  that  way. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Your  gloves  ?     No. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Oh  !  I  found  them  in  my  hat.  I — 
came  to-day — to  see — if [Stops  again. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (aside.)  Oh,  why  don't  he  speak  ?  It 
will  be  so  apropos.  I  want  a  protector  against  that 
impudent  officer.  Fancy  his  expression  when  I  tell  him 
I  am  engaged.  [Sighs. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  You  know,  Mrs.  Osborne — you — must 
— have — seen — that — that 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (aside.)  Oh,  he  will  set  me  frantic  1 
[Aloud.']     Yes,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
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Mrs.  Osborne,  {aside.)  Will  he  stop  there  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.     If   I — may — hope — that — that 

\_Stoops  for  his  cane,  loses  his  balance,  and  comes 
down  upon  his  knees,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Osborne.] 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Don't  prostrate  yourself.     [Laughs. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  {rising,  with  his  hat  and  cane.)  Madam 
— I — I — wish  you  good  morning  I  \_Exit. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Was  there  ever  such  an  idiot ?  "I 
— I — you — you."     I  almost  prefer  the  officer's  style. 

[  Goes  forward  and  sits  down,  facing  audience. 

Enter  Colonel  O'Leaey,  hacJc.     [Mrs.  Osborne  does  not 
see  7wm.] 

He  is  very  handsome.  His  eyes  are  splendid,  I  no- 
ticed, when  he  looked  into  mine. 

Colonel,  It  must  be  myself. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  And  what  a  pretty  compliment  he 
made.  He  would  woo  in  a  different  style  from  my  friend 
Lindsay.  Really,  his  impudence  is  almost  fascinating, 
"  I  allowed  a  whole  week  for  courtship  !"  Positively,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  kneeling  at  my  feet 
at  this  moment. 

Colonel.   Shall  I  take  the  hint  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Oh  no,  that  is  too  lowly  a  position 
for  his  lordship.  He  kissed  my  hand.  [^Baises  her 
hand.2  Here  1  Next  time  he  will  probably  clasp  my 
waist,  and  kiss  my  cheek.  [Bises.  Colonel  springs 
forward,  throws  his  arm  around  her,  and  attempts  to 
kiss  her;  she  draws  back.']     Sir  I 
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Colonel,  You  said  to-day !  so  I  came.  I  cannot  live 
an  hour  away  from  you,  having  once  enjoyed  your  dear 
society. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {haughtily.)  Colonel  O'Leary! 

Colonel.  Will  you  not  say  Hector?  I  shall  hold 
my  name  a  thousandfold  more  dear  when  those  lips 
have  syllabled  it. 

Mrs,  Osborne.  Will  you  drive  me,  sir,  to  calling  a 
servant  for  protection  ?  [  Takes  up  the  hell. 

Colonel.  Replace  it,  madam,  I  go  1  But  if  you 
ever  want  a  friend,  a  protector,  nay,  a  servant,  remem- 
ber. Hector  O'Leary  waits  for  his  word  of  recall.  \_Go- 
ing.  Suddenly  returning.  ]  One  little  favor,  before  we 
part,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more.     Will  you  say  Hector  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  How  will  it  affect  you  for  me  to  say 
Hector  ? 

Colonel,  Thank  you  for  complying. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Complying? 

Colonel,  Did  you  not  say  it  ?  [  Takes  a  ring  from 
Ms  finger. ~\     I  have  something  here  to  show  you. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Will  you  leave  me,  sir  ? 

Colonel,  (coming  nearer.)  One  moment;  see,  I  had 
this  engraved  for  my  betrothal  ring.  You  see  the  em- 
blem ?  a  lover's  knot,  and  in  the  centre  the  words  are 
entwined — Clara  and  Hector.  [_Takes  her  hand  and 
slips  the  ring  upon  her  finger.^     It  fits  ! 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (trying  to  take  it  of.)  Sir,  this  inso- 
lence      {^Aside.li     It  will  not  come  off. 
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Colonel,  You  see  the  ring  is  as  persevering  as  its 
giver.    Mrs.  Osborne,  I  love  you  !   Will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne,  (laughing.)  Your  wife  ! 

Colonel.  Will  you  state  your  objections  ?  I  will 
overcome  them.  There  is  plenty  of  time.  A  whole 
week ! 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Why,  it  would  take  a  week  to  name 
my  objections. 

Colonel.  Then  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  \_Offers 
her  a  chair.  ~\     Pray  be  seated. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  {aside.)  I  will  crush  his  pretensions 
now,  finally.  \_Sits  doiun. 

Colonel,  (sitting  opposite  her.)  Madam,  I  listen. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  an  utter 
stranger. 

Colonel.  An  utter  stranger,  when  you  wear  my  ring, 
and  call  me  Hector  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  I  know  nothing  of  you,  save  your 
name. 

Colonel.  Yet  I  am  the  brother  of  your  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Marshall.     You  will  own  my  family  is  good  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Y-e-e-s  1 

Colonel.  I  have  property  independent  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  quite  enough  to  live  on.  I  am  no  fortune-hunter, 
you  will  grant. 

Mrs.  Osborne.  I — really,  sir 
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Colonel.  You  have  already  said  that  I  am  handsome 
and  fascinating ;  I  love  you  devotedly ;  my  superior 
officer  will  give  me  a  good  character.  What  more  can 
you  ask  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Sir,  I 

Colonel.  I  love  you  !  First,  from  report ;  for  my 
sister's  letters  were  filled  with  your  praises,  and  I  hast- 
ened home,  determined  to  win  you.  I  saw  you — need 
I  say  how  far  the  reality  exceeded  my  wildest  hopes  ? 
Your  beauty  enchanted  me,  your  wit  enthralled  me  !  If 
you  are  obdurate,  my  heart  is  broken.  I  have  proffered 
my  suit,  and  I  await  your  answer.  For,  [^witJi  dignity,'] 
impudent  as  I  appear,  I  would  not  force  my  love  upon 
any  woman.  \^Bises. 

Mrs.  Osborne.    I  really — I [_Aside.]    What 

can  I  say  ? 

Colonel,  (asitZe.)  She  hesitates  I     She's  lost  1 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Colonel  O'Leary,  as  the  brother  of 
my  dear  friendr 

Colonel.  No,  no  !  If  you  will  not  be  gracious  on 
my  own  merits,  I  will  leave.  I  will  not  shine  in  my  sis- 
ter's reflection.  ^ 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Well,  then,  since  you  wiU  have  it  so, 
in  your  own  person  I  welcome  you  to  my  house. 

'[Extends  her  hand. 

Colonel,  (seizing  it.)  And  heart  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  I  yield — to  your  superior  impudence  1 

19 
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Colonel.  Dearest  I But  we  will  spare  our  friends 

here  my  ecstasies,  only  asking  them  if  my  wooing  and 
Lindsay's  reminds  them  of  any  proverb  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  Proverb? 

Colonel.  Yes ;  do  you  not  know  it  ? 

Mrs.  Osborne.  I  do  not  recall  any  now. 

Colonel.  Then  our  friends  here  [to  audience']  will, 
I  am  sure,  help  you.  (Curtain  falls. 


THERE'S  MANY  A  SLIP  'TWIXT  THE 
CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr,  Peppergrass,  an  Old  Gentleman. 

Carrie  Latimer,  7m  Ward. 

Harry  Coleman,  a  Young  Man,  in  love  with  Carrie. 

Mark,  Landlord  of  an  Inn. 

Pattib,  Marie's  Daughter. 


PROPERTIES. 


Tea-Service.    Knives,  Forks,  Plates  for  two.    Tliree  Cups, 
Saucers,  Plates  for  three.      Tea,  Biscuits,  and  Chicken. 


« 
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Scene,  ^7ie  parlor  of  an  Inn.  A  table,  spread  for  tivo,  with 
knives,  forks,  napkins,  tumblers,  and  a  tea-service.  Chairs 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table. 

^nter  Maek,  bowing ;    after  him,  Me.  Peppergeass   and 
Caeeie  Latimer.  ' 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  There,  that  will  do,  Mark.  Hurry 
the  supper.     Are  our  rooms  ready  ? 

Mark.  All  ready,  sir.  My  daughter  Pattie  will  wait 
on  the  young  lady. 

Mr.  Peppergrass  Yery  well,  you  can  go.  \_Exit 
Mark.]  Now,  my  dear  Caroline,  we  are  alone,  will 
you  not  answer  my  question  ?  To-day  is  the  one  you 
appointed  yourself.  You  said  you  would  answer  me 
to-day. 

Carrie.  Mr.  Peppergrass,  give  me  another  week.  It 
seems  so  strange  to  think  of  you  as  a  husband,  that 
surely  you  will  forgive  my  hesitation. 

19* 
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%■ 
Mr.  Peppergrass.  Where  will  you  find  a  husband 

better  suited  to  you  ?     I  have  known  you  ever  since  you 

were  an  infant. 

Carrie.  I  should  think  your  affection  would  be  quite 
fatherly. 

Enter  Mark. 

Mark.  If  you  please,  sir,  the  big  trunk  has  burst 
open,  and  the  things  are  all  tossed  out. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Bless  me,  how  unfortunate!  I 
must  go  attend  to  it. 

\_Exeunt  Mr.  Peppergrass  and  Mark. 

Carrie.  How  he  torments  me  1  Every  day  it  is  the 
same  song — will  I  be  his  wife  ?  No  ;  I  wont  1  I  do  not 
wish  to  offend  him,  because  he  has  been  very  kind ;  but 
I  can't  marry  him.  He  wont  let  me  see  Harry.  Stopped 
us  at  the  door,  last  month,  just  as  we  were  eloping.  For- 
tunately, he  did  not  suspect  our  design,  but  he  forbade 
Harry  the  house,  [_Sits  down  at  table. 

Enter  Harry  Coleman,  in  a  traveling  dress. 

Harry.  Here  I  am  at  last.  I  have  tracked  the  car- 
riage faithfully,  and  that  old  idiot,  Peppergrass,  has  his 
hands  full  with  the  trunk.  I  cut  the  straps  at  the  last 
stopping-place.  \_Looking  round,  sees  Carrie. 

Carrie.  Harry  1     Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Harry.  Home.  I  have  followed  you  ever  since  you 
left  it. 

Carrie.  How  imprudent  I 
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Harry.  I  cannot  be  prudent,  love,  when  the  penalty 
is  to  lose  sight  of  you. 

Carrie.  But  if  my  guardian  finds  you  here  ?  He  is 
so  violent,  and  so  very  jealous. 

Harry.  So  am  I.     I  envy  him  every  tete-a-tete. 

Enter  Pattie,  ivitli  the  supper. 

Pattie.  Supper  is  ready,  if  you  please.  Why,  lor, 
that  aint  the  old  gentleman  ! 

Harry.  No,  it's  the  young  one,  Pattie.  \_Beckons 
her  to  front  of  stage.']  Would  you  like  to  earn  a  dollar  ? 

Pattie.  Lor,  yes,  sir. 

Harry,  {giving  her  one.)  Then  just  forget  to  men- 
tion to  the  old  gentleman  that  the  young  gentleman  is 
here. 

Pattie.  I  understand,  sir. 

[^Arranges  supper  on  the  table,  and  exit. 
Harry.  I  will  find  an  opportunity  to  see  you  again. 

\_Ooes  toward  door. 
Mr.  Peppergrass,  {behind  the  scenes.)    I'll  get  my 
supper  first,  and  attend  to  the  rest  afterwards. 

Carrie.  Oh,  Harry,  you  will  meet  him  in  the  entry. 
He  will  be  so  angry  ! 

Harry.  I  must  hide  here.  Where  ?  Oh,  under  the 
table.  \_Oets  under  the  table. 

Carrie.  Keep  quiet  now.  \^Moves  the  chair  from 
foot  of  table  to  the  side,  so  that  the  occupant  will  face 
audience,  and  sits  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  profile 
to  audience.']     There,  that  will  do. 
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Enter  Me.  Peppergbass. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  never  saw  such  a  stupid  set  of 
mea  as  Mark  employs.  I  would  like  to  catch  the  scoun- 
drel who  cut  the  straps  of  that  trunk. 

Harry,  {peeping  out.)  He  is  not  far  off. 

Carrie.  Don't ;  he  will  see  you.  Mr.  Peppergrass, 
supper  is  ready. 

[Mr.  Peppergrass  takes  the  chair  facing  audience.'] 

Carrie,  {pouring  out  tea.)  Are  your  clothes  hurt 
by  the  fall  ?  [^Pours  out  a  cup  of  tea  and  gives  it  to 
Harry,  who  puts  his  head  out,  facing  audience.'] 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Clothes  1  It  is  my  books,  and 
scientific  apparatus,  that  are  tossed  out.  [Carrie  rings 
hell.]     What  do  you  want  ? 

Carrie.  I  have  no  cup. 

Enter  Pattib. 

Another  cup  and  saucer, 

Pattie.  I  thought  I  placed  two.  \_8ees  Harry,  who 
puts  his  finger  on  his  lip.]  I — yes,  miss,  I'll  bring 
another.     Will  you  have  another  plate  ? 

Carrie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Why,  you  have  one. 

Carrie.  Oh  yes,  so  I  have.  \_Exit,  Pattie.  Carrie 
hands  Harry  a  biscuit.]  I  hope  they  will  not  suffer 
much. 
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Mr.  Peppergrass.  Suffer  I  Of  course  they  will 
suffer.     My  telescope  is  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Enter  Pattie.     [>S'/ie  hands  Carrie  a  cup  and  saucer,  and 
slyly  gives  Harry  a  plate,  then  exit] 

Carrie.  Will  you  pass  me  the  chicken,  Mr.  Pepper- 
grass  ? 
[^  Takes  a  piece,  and  then  changes  plates  with  Harry.] 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  It  is  so  provoking,  too ;  that 
telescope  cost  me  an  immense  sum. 

Carrie.  Pass  me  the  chicken,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Mercy  1  you  have  not  eaten  that 
enormous  piece  you  took  just  now  ? 

Carrie.  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  of  your  right  to  ques- 
tion the  amount  I  eat. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  ask  your  pardon,  but — well, 
well ;  there,  don't  be  angry,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 

[Carrie  gives  Harry  another  biscuit  and  piece  of 
chicken.  He  can  appear  to  eat  enormously,  by  occa- 
sionally slyly  concealing  the  biscuits  under  the  table.'\ 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Carrie,  did  you  bring  my  copy  of 
Yirgil  in  your  trunk  ? 

Carrie.  No  ;  I  forgot  it.  Another  biscuit,  if  you 
please.  [  Takes  several  and  passes  part  to  Harry. 

Mr.  Peppergrass,  (aside.)  I  never  saw  any  one  eat 
so  enormously  in  my  life. 

Carrie.  You  must  forget  Yirgil,  in  the  charms  of  my 
society. 
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Mr.  Peppergrass,  (taking  her  hand.)  Only  too  easy 
a  task.  \_Kisses  it. 

Harry,  {kissing  the  other  hand.)  Ahem  I  two  can 
play  at  that  game. 

Carrie.  Is  there  any  more  chicken  ?  [^Fills  her  tea- 
cup ;  passes  it  to  Harry,  and  takes  his  empty  one.'] 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  No,  my  dear ;  you  have  eaten  it 
all. 

Carrie.  1 1     I  have  eaten  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  mean  I  have  eaten  it  all. 

Carrie.  Oh,  that  is  quite  another  thing. 

Mr.  Peppergrass,  (passing  his  cup.)  I'll  take  an- 
other cup  of  tea. 

Carrie,  (shaking  the  tea-pot.)  It  is  all  gone. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  appe- 
tite !  Nearly  a  whole  chicken,  a  plate  of  biscuit,  and 
about  a  quart  of  tea  1 

Carrie.  Yes,  the  ride  seems  to  agree  with  your  appe- 
tite. 

Mr.  Peppergrass,  (rising.)  Well,  I  must  see  to  those 
trunks  now.     I  will  return  soon.  \^Exit. 

Carrie.  Come  forth,  Harry !  How  is  your  appetite 
now? 

Harry,  (putting  his  cup  and  plate  on  the  table.) 
Carrie,  you  are  an  angel.  I  am  a  new  man.  [  Galling.] 
Pattie,  Pattie ! 
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Enter  Pattie. 

Pattie,  where  does  the  nearest  clergyman  live  ? 

Pattie.  Next  door,  sir. 

Harry.  Can  we  get  in  there  by  a  back  door  ?  Mr. 
Peppergrass  is  at  the  front  of  the  house. 

Carrie.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Harry.  You  promised  to  elope  with  me  a  month  ago. 
We  were  prevented  then,  why  not  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ? 

Carrie.  But Well,  I  will. 

Pattie.  I'll  show  you  the  way  round,  without  the  old 
gentleman's  seeing  you. 

Carrie.  But  he  will  miss  me. 

Pattie.  Never  fear,  miss.     I'll  manage  him. 

\_Exeunt. 
Enter  Mr.  Peppeegeass. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Dear,  dear !  how  my  books  are 
abused  by  that  fall !  All  over  mud,  and  torn  fearfully. 
Well,  all  is  done  now  that  I  can  do.  Carrie  1  \_Looks 
around. '\     Where  is  she  ?     Carrie  I 

Enter  Pattie. 

Pattie.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  was  calling  the  young  lady  who 
came  with  me. 

Pattie.  She  did  not  feel  very  well,  sir,  and  went  to 
her  room  to  lie  down. 
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Mr.  Peppergrass.  Not  very  well  ?  I  should  think 
not,  after  the  supper  she  ate. 

Pattie.  Lor,  sir,  folks  is  always  hungry  when  they're    ' 
traveling.     If  you  could  only  see  the  supper  some  of 
them  eats  1 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  defy  any  woman  to  eat  more 
than  she  did.     Pattie  I 

Pattie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Go  tell  your  father  to  have  an- 
other supper  in  an  hour  from  now.  I  got  scarcely  any- 
thing before,  and  I  feel  hungry. 

Pattie.  Yes,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  another 
biscuit  left.     \_Goes  to  table.']     Halloo  1     What's  this  ? 
Three  cups — three  plates  !    All  dirty,  too  I    Here,  land-  - 
lord  !      Somebody  has   been   in   the   room  I  ordered, 
eating  supper.    I  wont  stand  that.     Landlord  1    Mark  1 

Enter  Mabk. 

Mark.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Call !  I  should  think  so.  How 
dare  you  serve  another  person's  supper  in  my  parlor  ? 

Mark.  I  serve  another  person's  supper  ?  Oh,  yes. 
Didn't  the  young  gentleman  take  supper  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Young  gentleman  I    What  young  • 
gentleman  ? 

Mark.  Why,  the  one  that  went  out  the  back  door 
with  the  young  lady. 
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Mr.  Peppergrass.  Young  lady !   What  young  lady  ? 
Mark.  The  one  that  came  with  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  With  me  ?  Out  the  back  door 
with  a  young  gentleman  ?  Carrie  !  Fire  !  Thieves  1 
Murder ! 

Enter  Carrie  and  Harry. 

Where  have  you  been,  miss  ?  Mr.  Coleman  1  What 
are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  How  dare  you  offer  your  arm 
to  my  future  wife  ? 

Harry.  Your  future  wife  ?  Well,  be  it  so ;  but  she 
must  be  my  widow  first. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Your  widow? 

Carrie.  Yes,  sir.     This  is  my  husband. 

\_A  crash  outside. 

Enter  Pattie,  crying. 

Pattie.  Oh !  oh  !  All  the  best  china  broken  into 
a  thousand  pieces!  [_To  Mr.  Peppergrass.]  Your 
supper,  too,  was  on  the  tray. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  My  supper  !  My  lot,  to-night,  is 
a  hard  one  ;  to  lose  both  wife  and  supper. 

Pattie.  I'm  very  sorry. 

Mark,  {angrily.)  I've  half  a  mind  to 

Pattie.  Oh,  pa,  don't  scold  1  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it. 
Indeed,  it  slipped  out  of  my  hand,     I  could  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Don't  scold  her,  Mark.  We  have 
both  our  trials.  Console  yourself,  as  I  do,  with  the  old 
proverb. 

20 
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Mark,  What  proverb  ? 

Mr.  Peppergrass.  Carrie,  you  know  it. 

Carrie.  I  don't  recall  it  now.     Harry,  you 

Harry.  Really,  I  forget.     Pattie,  can  you  tell  it  ? 

Pattie.  No  ;  but  [^pointing  to  audience]  our  friends 
here  will  tell  us.  [  Curtain  falls. 
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WHEN   POVERTY  COMES  IN  AT  THE  DOOR, 
LOVE  FLIES  OUT  AT  THE  WINDOW. 


CHARACTERS. 

Herman  Everett. 
Augustus  Dolittle. 
Eloise  Harvey. 
Flora  Hastings. 


PROPERTIES. 

Furniture  for  a  Parlor.    A  piece  of  Sewing  and  Knitting. 


Mlitw  |0ljn1^  mmts  m  nt  tl]e  f  00r,  f  0lj^  &m  0.id 
at  Ik  Mtinkto. 


Scene. — A  parlor,  handsomely  furnisJied.  Eloise  seated 
upon  a  sofa,  loith  a  piece  of  sewing  in  her  hand.  Flora 
at  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  knitting  a  purse. 

Eloise,  (tossing  aside  her  loorh.)  Flora,  stop  knit- 
ting, and  come  sit  beside  me.  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. 

Flora,  (coming  to  her  side.)  More  conquests,  cousin? 

Eloise.  Yes,  more  conquests.  Oli,  Flora,  I  am 
weary  of  this  heartless  life  I  There  is  not  one  spark  of 
true  love  in  all  the  offers  that  are  laid  before  me,  unless — 

Flora,  (aside.)  So  !  there  is  an  exception,  is  there  ? 
[_Aloud.2     Well,  coz,  who  are  the  new  ones  ? 

Eloise.  Mr,  Francis  Augustus  Dolittle,  and — and — 
Herman  Everett. 

Flora,  (starting.)  Herman  Everett  1 

Eloise.  Why  do  you  start  ? 

Flora.    To  think  of  his  presumption.     He,  a  poor 
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lawyer,  with  neither  brief  nor  client,  to  dare  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  Eloise  Harvey,  the  heiress  1 

Eloise,  Yes,  there  it  is.  Heiress,  heiress  1  I  wish 
I  knew  who  loved  me  for  myself — who  for  my  money  ? 

Flora.  It  is  easily  ascertained. 

Eloise.  How? 

Flora.  Affect  to  have  lost  it  all. 

Eloise.  Bah  I  a  worn-out  plot. 

Flora.  The  less  likely  to  be  suspected.  You  are 
interested  in  these  two  offers,  I  can  see. 

Eloise.  I  am.  I — [^luith  a  forced  laugh'] — I  want 
to  see  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in  this  world.  If  there 
is  one  man  in  whose  hand  I  can  place  mine,  sure  that, 
were  I  poor  and  obscure  as  the  veriest  beggar,  he  still 
would  love,  would  cherish  me.     If — if 

Flora.  Do  not  stop.  Surely,  cousin,  you  may  trust 
my  love.     Confide  in  me. 

Eloise.  We  will  try  your  test.  If  Herman  is  true, 
then  I  am  happy.  If  not,  [^sadly]  it  were  better  I 
knew  his  baseness  now,  than  find  it  out  later.  They  will 
be  here  soon,  [looks  at  her  watch']  almost  immediately. 
Come  to  my  room.  Flora ;  we  will  meet  them  when  I 
have  perfected  my  plot.    Come.     [^Exeunt,  arm  in  arm. 

Enter  Mr,  Augustus  Dolittle. 

Augustus.  Here  I  am  at  last,  to  learn  my  fate.  Miss 
Harvey  is  the  veriest  coquette  the  sun  shines  upon ;  yet, 
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somehow,  I  fancy  her  attention  to  my  suit  was  rather 
marked.     Ah,  she  is  coming  1 

Enter  Flora,  sloioly  and  sadly. 
Flora.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dolittle. 

Augustus.  Good  morning.  Miss  Flora.  You  look 
sad ;  I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  to  trouble  you  ? 

Flora.  Have  you  not  heard  ?  My  poor  cousin  Eloise ! 

[  Weeps. 
Augustus.  I — Is  she  ill  ? 

Flora.  Oh  no,  perfectly  well.  But  she  has  had  such 
a  loss. 

Augustus.  Loss  ? 

Flora.  She  will  tell  you  herself;  if,  indeed,  she  is 
able  to  see  any  one.    I  will  tell  her  you  are  here.    [_Exit. 

Augustus.  Loss  ?  Oh,  some  relative  has  died  !  Well, 
these  trials  must  come  to  all.  I  hope  he  has  left  her  his 
money.  Ah,  what  a  chance  now  to  play  the  consoling 
lover ! 

Enter  Eloise. 

Eloise.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dolittle.  Your  arrival 
is  most  apropos. 

Augustus,  (aside.)  She  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
I  expected  to  find  her  a  flood  of  tears.  Oh,  he  must 
have  left  her  his  money. 

Eloise.  Mr.  Dolittle,  we  all  have  our  trials.  I  hope 
I  shall  bear  mine  with  becoming  fortitude.  [^Fondly.^ 
You,  at  least,  will  not  desert  me. 
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Augustus.  Desert  you  ?    Never  1 

Eloise,  {aside.)  I  don't  believe  Flora  told  him. 
\_Aloud.']  You  have  heard  of  my  misfortune,  Mr.  Do- 
little  ? 

Augustus,  Call  me  Augustus. 

Eloise,  {aside.)  Oh,  she  certainly  has  not  told  him. 

[Aloud.']     Mr. Augustus,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  one 

true  heart. 

Augustus,  {aside.)  What  the  deuce  does  she  mean 
by  that  ?  [^Aloud.]  Dearest  Eloise,  could  you  ever 
doubt  my  love,  my  devotion  ?  You  received  my  note  : 
you  are  still  gracious  ;  you  love  me ;  will  be  my  wife  ? 

[^Kneels. 

Eloise.  Certainly  I  Oh,  I  am  glad  there  is  one  heart 
true  to  me,  even  in  poverty. 

Augustus,  {starting  up.)  Poverty  ? 

Eloise,  {calmly.)  Though  I  have  lost  all  ray  money, 
you  will  still  be  true.     [  Goes  forward,  to  embrace  him.. 

Augustus,  {not  heeding  her.)  Lost  all  your  money  ? 

Eloise.  Why  do  you  stand  so  cold  ?  Surely,  filthy 
lucre  did  not  influence  you,  my  noble  one  ? 

Augustus,  {aside.)  Wants  to  come  it  over  me  by 
flattery.     \_Aloud.~\     Miss  Harvey 

Eloise,  {reproachfully.)    Miss   Harvey!     Call  me 

Eloise. 

Augustus.  I — I — you  will  excuse  me,  but  I  did  not 
understand — when  I  wrote  to  you  —  I — I — \_Aside.'] 
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» 
Confound  it !  how  can  I  get  out  of  this,  and  not  appear 

too  mean  ? 

Eloise,  (coldly  and  proudly.)  I  understand  you, 
sir.  It  was  the  heiress  you  wooed,  not  Eloise  Harvey. 
Do  not  fear,  she  is  not  the  woman  to  take  advantage  of 
a  mistake. 

Augustus.  No — I  did  not  mean — I — I  will  call  again, 
and  we  will  talk  it  over.  I — I  have  an  engagement  at 
this  hour.     I — I  wish  you  good  morning. 

Eloise,  (coldly.)  Good  morning,  sir.  Do  not  call 
again.  We  will  consider  the  matter  settled.  I  decline 
the  honor  of  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  one  who 
shows  me  a  rival  in — my  bank  account.     Good  morning. 

Augustus.  Good  morning.  [_Exit. 

'Eloise,  (laughing.)  So;  one  suitor  tested,  and  found 
wanting.     Flora  I 

Enter  Flora. 

He  has  gone,  cousin.  He  did  not  find  me  attractive 
without  my  gold  setting.     Well,  let  him  go. 

[^Bell  rings  outside. 

Flora.  That  must  be  Mr.  Everett.  You  will  see 
him,  or  shall  I  prepare  him  ? 

Eloise.  No  ;  I  will  tell  him. 

Flora,  (aside.)  I  hope  he  will  stand  the  test,  for  I 
fear  my  poor  cousin's  heart  is  in  this  interview.     [Exit. 

Eloise.  Why,  how  is  this  ?  I  tremble.  I  can  scarcely 
stand.  [Sits  down.']  I  was  calm,  quiet ;  almost  relished 
the  last  interview,  spite  of  the  humiliation  it  cost  me ; 
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but  now  I     Oh,  Herman,  if  you  are  false,  where  shall  I 
find  anything  true  ? 

Enter  Heeman  Everett. 

Herman,  {aside.)  Alone  I  She  looks  troubled. 
lAloud.']     Miss  Harvey! 

Eloise.  Ah,  Mr.  Everett,  good  morning. 

Herman,  (taking  a  chair  near  her  own.)  I  called  to 
receive  an  answer  to  a  note  I  sent  yesterday.  [Eloise 
turns  away.']     Forgive  my  abruptness.     I  can  scarcely 

live  another  hour  in  this  suspense.     Eloise 

[  Taking  her  hand. 

Eloise.  Stay,  Mr.  Everett.  You  have  asked  me  to 
be  your  wife ;  before  I  answer  you  I  must  tell  you  a 
change  that  has  occurred.  \_Aside.']  Oh!  it  must  hQ 
wicked  to  tell  lies,  for  my  heart  trembles  like  a  bird's. 

Herman.  A  change,  dearest  ? 

Eloise.  Yes ;  I — I  am  afraid  your  love  will  fail  when 
I  tell  you 

Herman.  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  You  torture  me. 
My  love  fail  ?  Ah,  Eloise,  you  do  not  know  my  love. 
Since  the  first  hour  I  met  you,  it  has  grown  in  my  heart. 
First,  a  trembling  delight,  I  hardly  knew  from  what,  save 
that  your  voice,  your  presence,  wakened  it.  Then,  it 
grew  stronger,  encompassing  my  every  thought.  Now, 
bolder,  it  dares  declare  itself,  and  longs — nay,  asks,  for  a 
return.  It  cannot  fail,  save  with  my  life ;  for  it  has 
grown  to  be  part  of  my  very  being. 
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Eloise,  {aside.)  Can  all  this  music  be  a  syren's  song? 
\_Aloud.'\     You  love  me  thus,  Herman  ? 

Herman.  How  sweetly  your  lips  syllable  my  name.  I 
love  you  thus;  nay,  more,  much  more.  There  are  not 
words  at  my  command  to  tell  how  much  I  love  you. 

Eloise.  Enough,  enough  !     I  must  believe  you. 

Herman.  Thanks,  thanks  I  [^Embraces  her. 

Eloise,  (breaking  from  Mm.)  Nay,  wait  a  moment. 
Herman  Everett,  can  you  bear  poverty  with  her  you 
love? 

Herman.  Poverty? 

Eloise.  I [_Aside.~\   The  falsehood  fairly  chokes 

me.     [_Aloud.'\     I  am  penniless  !    I  have  lost  all  I  ever 
owned  1 

Herman,  (bewildered.)  Tou — you! 

Eloise.  Yes;  /.''  \_Witli  contempt.']  Your  love,  I 
see,  wants  jewels  to  attract  it. 

Herman.  I — I  am  bewildered. 

Eloise.  I  will  leave  you  to  recover  your  senses.  I 
will  return  again  in  a  short  time.  \_Exit. 

Herman.  Lost  all  1  Why,  am  I  then  so  poor  a  thing 
that  this  shakes  my  love  ?  Yet — it  is  not  that.  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  her  toil,  to  see  her  frame  bowed  with  . 
premature  care  and  labor,  her  hands  roughened  by 
household  work  1  It  is  not  for  myself  I  care,  for  I  have 
been  poor  many  years.     Ah,  I  know  how  it  will  be  with 
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her.  A  woman's  noble  spirit  ever  desires  to  be  all-in-all 
to  Mm  she  loves.  She  would  share  my  labors.  Together 
we  would  work  our  way  to  affluence  again.  Love  would 
sustain  us,  and  we  could  be  so  happy,  even  with  poverty. 
Eloise  !  [Calls.']  Yet,  no,  no!  I  will  not  selfishly 
drag  her  to  this.  She  has  relatives  now,  who  will  keep 
her  in  luxury,  while  I  can  offer  only  poverty  and  toil. 
No,  hard  as  it  is,  I  will  resign  her. 

Enter  Eloise  and  Flora. 

Eloise.  Still  here  !     I  thought  the  stern  face  of  grim 
poverty  scared  lovers  ofi". 

Herman.  Miss  Harvey,  I — I  do  love  you,  but 


Eloise,  {proudly.)  No  need,  sir,  to  speak  further.  I 
understand  you. 

Herman.  Hear  me.  If  /were  wealthy,  no  power  in 
poverty,  on  your  side,  would  separate  us.  But  I  am  very 
poor,  and — and — I  cannot  ask  you  to  share  a  lot  like 
mine,  of  toil,  that  you  are  unaccustomed  to. 

Flora,  (aside.)  Calculated  to  live  on  her  money ! 
Mean  fellow  I 

Eloise.  Go,  go  !    I  wish  to  be  alone.    I \_Stops. 

Herman.  I — I \_Aside.  ]   I  will  call  again  when 

she  has  not  her  companion.     I  can't  talk  before  Miss 
Elora.     \_Aloud.'\    I  obey  you,  Miss  Harvey.     Adieu  ! 

\_Exit. 

Eloise,  {bitterly.)  He,  too  !    Oh,  Flora,  I  thought  he 
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loved  roe,  but  you  see  he  is  terrified  too  by  the  prospect 
of  working  a  little  harder  for  me.  [Weeps.']  No,  I 
will  not  cry  for  him  !  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  1  It  is  better 
to  know  him  now,  than  find  out  when  we  were  married 
that  he  loved  my  money.  There  is  truth  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, Flora. 

Flora.  Old  proverb  I 

Eloise.  Yes.     "When " 


[  Turns  to  audience  for  proverb.     Curtain  falls. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mrs.  Delorme,  a  Widow,  keeping  up  appearances. 

Miriam,  7ier  Daughter. 

Gerald  Fitzharding,  Miriam's  Lover. 

Mr.  Staff,  a  Police  Officer. 

Mr.  Dunn,  a  Collector. 


PROPERTIES. 


Parlor  Furniture.   A  Casket  of  false  Jewelry.   Looking- 
glass. 
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Scene.— Jfrs.  Delorme's  parlor.  Miriam,  in  evening  dress, 
standing  opposite  a  glass,  ivith  a  box  of  jewels  before  her. 
Mrs.  Delorme  clasping  jewels  on  Miriam's  arm. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  There,  my  dear,  I  think  that  will  do. 
Too  many  jewels  would  betray  their  value.  [  Takes  up 
a  necklace.']     These  are  really  very  pretty,  my  dear. 

Miriam.  Tes,  mother,  and  such  capital  imitations.  I 
think  no  one  would  suspect  they  were  false. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  Never  1  Now,  my  dear,  you  are 
ready,  as  soon  as  Gerald  comes. 

Miriam.  In  the  mean  time,  mamma,  I  have  a  confes- 
sion to  make.  Gerald  and  I  will  be  married  after  the 
ball  to-night.     An  elopement,  of  course  !  [Laughs. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  Have  you  really  succeeded  so  well  ? 
It  is  time.  The  last  work  I  sent  out  is  not  paid  for,  and 
sixty  cents  is,  at  this  moment,  the  amount  of  my  worldly 
possessions. 

Miriam.  My  dress  is  not  paid  for  yet,  either.  Never 
mind  !     I  have  succeeded  in  making  Gerald  believe  me 
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an  heiress,  and  once  married,  Ms  money  will  supply  all 
our  deficiencies.     He  is  very  wealthy. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  Oh,  he  must  be  !  He  dresses  beauti- 
fully, and  has  such  a  splendid  span  of  horses.  Then,  his 
diamonds  are  of  the  first  water ;  Jean  tell  that.  He  is 
quite  a  catch. 

Miriam.  Do  not  retire  early,  for  an  hour  from  the 
time  we  leave,  we  shall  return  to  beg  forgiveness.  Do 
not  be  too  easily  subdued. 

Mrs.  Delorme,  {laughing.)  The  most  relentless  of 
parents  could  not  be  sterner.  Return  as  early  as  you 
can.     I  am  all  impatience  to  greet  my  new  son-in-law. 

{_Exit. 

Miriam.  Time  to  catch  him  1  I  should  think  so.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  him  an  impostor.  He  lives  at 
our  best  hotel,  drives  a  span  of  horses,  and  has  sent  me 
so  many  presents — valuable  ones,  too !  I  had  my  en- 
gagement-ring tested  at  a  jeweler's,  and  he  tells  me  it  is 
a  pure  diamond,  of  great  value.  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
sell  it,  and  buy  an  imitation  one  with  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, but  that  seemed  going  rather  too  far.  \_Bell  rings 
outside.']     Ah,  there  is  Gerald  1 

\_Sits  down,  with  the  casket  of  jewels  in  her  hand. 

Enter  Gerald,  hastily,  not  perceiving  Miriam. 

Gerald.  "What  a  run  1  But  I  am  safe  now.  \_Sees 
Miriam.]  Ah,  Miriam,  I  did  not  see  you.  You  are 
superb  1  \_Aside.']  Her  jewels  alone  would  furnish  a 
house.  [^Aloud.]  Well,  dearest,  are  you  ready  to  be- 
come Mrs. 
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Miriam,  (interrupting  him.)  Hush,  Gerald  !  If  mo- 
ther should  hear  you. 

GrERALD.  Ah,  yes  ;  I  forgot  for  a  moment.  Did  you 
receive  the  bouquet  I  sent  this  evening  ? 

Miriam.  No  ;  how  provoking  ! 

Gerald.  The  stupid  blockhead  has  mistaken  his  order. 
\_Aside.'\  Queer,  if  she  had  received  what  was  never 
ordered. 

Miriam.  Never  mind,  dear  Gerald ;  do  not  feel  vexed 
about  it.  If  I  had  had  time  to  send  to  our  country-seat, 
the  gardener  would  have  forwarded  one  from  our  con- 
servatory ;  but  you  see  how  little  I  cared  for  it,  when  this 
did  not  occur  to  me. 

Gerald,  (aside.)  A  country-seat !  Ah,  she  is  indeed 
a  treasure!  \_Aloud.']  Miriam,  my  dear,  you  have  a 
beautiful  bracelet.  Let  me  see  it.  [  Takes  it  from  her 
arm.']  What  a  superb  diamond  !  and  the  setting  is  ex- 
quisitely chased.     See  how  it  glitters  ! 

Miriam,  (aside.)  Cost  just  three  dollars. 

Gerald,  (aside.)  If  all  her  jewels  are  like  this,  we 
need  not  starve  for  some  time. 

Miriam.  Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  ?  I  will  go 
to  my  room  for  my  cloak  and  hood,  and  then  rejoin  you. 

Gerald,  (kissing  her  hand.)  Every  second  is  an  hour 
till  you  return. 

Miriam.  Flatterer  1  [Exit. 

Gerald,  (sitting  down,  and  sighing  deeply.)  Poor 
girl,  to  what  a  fate  I  am  dooming  her  I     Yet,  it  is  my 
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last  hope.  If  I  remain  here  another  day,  I  am  lost ;  we 
must  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  and  her 
money  will  support  us  in  Europe  for  some  years — at  least 
till  I  can  return.  Even  now  it  may  be  too  late.  That 
last  gold  piece  was  my  ruin,  and  the  ofl&cers  are  in  hot 
pursuit  after  me.  No,  I  will  not  think  of  capture. 
Miriam,  you  are  now  my  only  hope  ! 

Miriam,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Good  night,  mother  I 
We  will  return  early.  \_Enters. 

Gerald.  Dearest,  are  you  ready  ?  Now,  love,  we  will 
start.  Ah,  Miriam,  how  my  heart  throbs  with  happiness 
at  the  prospect  of  our  union  1 

Miriam.  And  I,  too,  am  happy,  dear  Gerald,  in  the 
thought  of  our  coming  marriage. 

\_They  start  to  go  out,  hut  are  met  at  the  door  by 
Mr.  Staff,  a  police  officer. ^ 

Mr.  Staff.  You  cannot  pass,  sir. 

Gerald.  Yillain  1  • 

Mr.  Staff.  Oh,  you  needn't  call  hard  names.  I  have 
a  friend  within  call  if  you  are  unruly.  You  must  go 
with  me. 

Miriam.  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Mr.  Staff.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  miss.  We  will  make 
no  disturbance.     We  only  want  this  man. 

Miriam.  For  what? 

Mr.  Staff.  My  orders  are  to  arrest  him,  miss.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  a  gang  who  make  and  pass  counterfeit 
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money.   My  orders  are  imperative.    [Tb  Gerald.]  Are 
you  ready,  sir,  to  come  with  me  ? 

Gerald,  (hoarsely.)  Yes;  do  your  duty  quickly.  The 
game  is  up  I  Miriam,  I  am  a  villain,  to  have  deceived 
you.  [  Coming  forward,  with  Miriam.  ]  I  may  own 
now,  that  I  depended  upon  your  money  to  take  us  out 
of  the  country.  We  might  have  been  very  happy  had 
we  escaped  this  fellow,  for  whatever  else  about  me  is 
false,  my  love  for  you  is  true.  Will  you  not  look  at  me, 
or  say  farewell  ? 

Miriam.  It  is  like  some  horrible  dream.  You,  so 
elegant,  so  accomplished  ! 

Gerald,  {bitterly.)  It  is  not  always  the  most  winning 
appearance  or  address  that  covers  the  best  heart.  I 
must  go.     We  part  kindly,  Miriam,  as  friends  ? 

Miriam,  (aside.)  What  right  have  I  to  reproach  him 
with  deceit.  \_Aloud,  giving  him  her  hand.'}  Yes, 
Gerald,  we  [in  a  broken  voice']  part  friends. 

Gerald,  (embracing  her.)  Farewell,  then,  Miriam  I 
Mr.  Staff,  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Gerald  and  Mr.  Staff. 

Miriam,  (sinking  upon  a  chair,  and  weeping.)  Poor 
Gerald  I  Ah,  in  spite  of  his  crimes,  I  love  him.  \_Is 
silent  for  a  moment.]  Pshaw  1  I  am  getting  senti- 
mental 1  Let  him  go  !  Yet — if  he  is  so  base,  where  can 
I  look  for  real  worth  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Delorme. 
Mrs.  Delorme.  This  is  a  pretty  business,  truly  I     A 
man  arrested  in  my  house,  as  a  counterfeiter.     It  makes 
me  feel  fairly  sick. 
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Miriam,  {sadly.)  It  is  a  sad  business. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  He  is  the  last  man  I  should  have- 
suspected  of  such  a  thing.     Such  a  perfect  gentleman  ! 

Miriam.  Well,  it  ends  my  elopement,  and  prospects. 
We  must  now  consider  how  we  are  to  live.  For  my  part, 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  show  and  glitter.  We  will  take 
a  small  house,  earn  our  living  openly  and  honestly,  and 
live  as  our  means  warrant. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  It  will  ruin  your  prospects. 

Miriam.  Not  so  1  I  shall  be  less  likely  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  such  a  man  as  Gerald,  if  I  live  a  more  humble 
life.  Where  should  we  have  been,  if  this  arrest  had  not 
taken  place  ?  Each  [bitterly^  trusting  to  the  other's  for- 
tune for  support. 

Enter  Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  DrNN.  G-ood  evening,  ladies  1  I  have  called 
about  some  little  accounts  that  have  been  put  into  my 
hands  to  be  collected.  ^Shows  a  large  pile  of  bills.'] 
Mr.  Flower,  the  baker,  twenty-five  dollars,  fifty  cents ; 
Mr.  Bull,  the  milkman,  ten  dollars,  six  cents ;  Mr.  Smith, 
your  dry  goods  merchant,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ;  Mr. 

Miriam.  Enough  1  Do  not  read  any  more.  We  are 
not  able  to  pay  these  now. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Not  able  ?  Why,  you  are  one  blaze  of 
jewelry  I 

Miriam,  (taking  off  some,  and  throwing  if  into  the 
casket.)  I  am  weary  of  all  this  pretence.  My  heart  is 
sick  with  deceit  and  sorrow. 
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Mrs.  Delorme,  (aside,  sternly.)  Be  quiet,  you  silly 
girl!  I  Contemptuously. 2  Are  you  whining  for  the 
loss  of  your  lover  ? 

Miriam,  (in  a  low,  sad  tone.)  Perhaps  I  am.  Would 
it  be  very  strange  ? 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  cannot  stand  here  all  night.  If  you 
have  not  the  money,  I  will  take  this  casket  now,  and  see 
how  far  its  contents  will  answer  these  demands. 

Mrs.  Delorme.  You  are  insolent,  sir  I  Those  jew- 
els  

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  return  all  that  are  left.  [  Takes 
caskef]     Good  evening,  ladies  !  [_Ua)it. 

Miriam.  Another  cheat !     Another  imposition  ! 

Mrs.  Delorme,  (laughing.)  He  will  not  have  much 
to  return,  I  think. 

Miriam.  ISTo  ;  when  the  jewels  are  tested,  he  will  find 
that — you  know  the  proverb  ? 

Mrs.  Delorme.  I  have  forgotten. 

Miriam.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  tell  you. 

[  Curtain  falls. 
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CHARACTERS. 

George  Grant,  a  young  Student. 
Mrs.  Harding,  a  wealthy  Wzdoio. 
Jennie,  her  Step-daughter,  the  Hoyden. 
Miss  James,  a  Schoolmistress. 


PROPERTIES. 


BooJcs.     Maps.    Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper.    Fan.     Letter, 
directed,  "Miss  Jennie  Harding." 
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Scene  I. 

A  room  in  a  I  oar  ding -school.  Books  scattered  ahout.  A 
Map  or  huo,  hung  against  the  wall.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
on  a  table.  A  letter  on  the  table,  directed  to  "Hiss  Jennie 
Harding,  care  of  Miss  James,  Sommerville." 

Enter  Jennie. 

Jennie.  It's  too  bad  !  There  !  Everybody  says  it's 
too  bad.  I  don't  see  what  father  made  my  step-mother 
one  of  my  guardians  for,  at  any  rate.  I  am  eighteen 
to-day,  and  who  would  think  so  to  look  at  me  ?  Who 
ever  heard  before  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  pantalettes, 
short  dresses,  and  hair  a  la  Kenwigs  ?  Ma  wont  let  me 
have  a  high  comb,  and  she  wont  send  me  any  dresses  but 
short  ones.  It  is  all  because  she  fears  I  will  look  old, 
and  then,  if  folks  don't  know  she's  my  step-mother,  why 
she'll  appear  older  than  she  is.  Just  as  if  any  body  in 
their  right  mind  could  not  see  she  was  not  my  own  mo- 
ther. Can't  go  home  !  Might  just  as  well  not  have  any 
home.  Haven't  had  any  holiday  since  I  came  here,  four 
years  ago.     There's  Julia  Smith,  and  Lizzie  Thome,  and 
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all  the  other  girls,  exactly  my  own  age,  going  to  parties 
every  night,  and  having  lots  of  beanx,  and  I  can't  go 
anywhere,  and  have,  no  beau,  excepting  George,  He's 
as  good  as  fifty  others,  that's  one  comfort.  It  is  so 
romantic !  I  only  see  him  as  I  walk  to  church,  but  he 
looks  at  me.  Oh,  how  he  looks  at  me  !  He  does  not 
even  know  my  name,  excepting  that  it  is  Jennie,  yet  he 
writes  the  most  delicious  notes,  assuring  me  of  his  devo- 
tion. l^Walks  over  to  table.']  Halloo  I  what's  this? 
A  letter  ?  Directed  to  me  ?  "  Miss  Jennie  Harding." 
That's  me,  for  sure  1     Let's  see  what's  in  it. 

[  Opens  and  reads 
"  Dear  Jennie  : — 

"  I  write  to  summon  you  home.  Your  eighteenth  birth- 
day is  the  one  which  your  father  appointed  for  your  coming 
into  possession  of  your  property.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
you  are  au  heiress,  and  Mr.  Haynes,  your  guardian,  insists 
upon  your  return.  Miss  James  will  give  you  the  money  for 
your  traveling  expenses.  Come  as  soon  as  you  receive  this. 
"Your  affectionate  step-mother, 

Laura  Harding." 

Affectionate  step-mother !  That's  a  nice,  cordial  letter, 
now,  aint  it  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  I'm  going  home.  An 
heiress,  too  !  Wont  I  make  the  money  fly  ?  I'll  write 
to  George,  and  then — hey,  for  Philadelphia  1 

[_Sits  down,  and  begins  to  write. 

Enter  George,  hy  the  window. 

George,  (looking  cautiously  around.)  Here  I  am. 
Whew  I  what  a  wall  that  was  I  Is  there  any  one  here  ? 
There  would  be  no  fun  in  meeting  that  old  snap-dragon. 
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Miss  James.  \^Gomes  forward,  tosses  his  cap  on  the 
table,  and  sees  Jennie.]  Ah,  by  all  that's  bewitching, 
there  she  is  !  Writing  ?  [  Goes  forward,  and  looks 
over  her  shoulder.  Beads.^  "Dear  George."  All 
right  I  l^Kisses  her. 

Jennie.  Oh  I     What's  that  ? 

George.  Don't  scream,  or  you'll  have  the  guardian 
genius,  Miss  James,  here. 

Jennie.  Oh,  George,  how  did  you  get  up  here  ? 

George.  Climbed  up,  my  darling. 

Jennie.  If  you  are  found  out 

George.  I'll  show  fight.  ISTow,  what  were  you  writ- 
ing when  I  came  in  ? 

Jennie.  I  was  writing  to  you,  dear  George.  I  am 
going  home. 

George.  Going  home  ?  Well,  that  is  funny.  Why, 
I  climbed  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  you  a 
touching  farewell.  I  start  for  Philadelphia  to-morrow. 
I  am  going  into  business,  with  my  uncle,  and  I  came  to 
find  out  the  rest  of  your  name.  Jennie  is  very  pretty, 
but  a  first  name  alone  would  be  rather  a  poor  guide  in 
such  a  city  as  Philadelphia. 

Jennie.  Indeed  it  would.     My  name  is 

Miss  James,  (behind  the  scenes.).  Climbing  in  at  the 
window,  did  you  say  ? 

Jennie.  Oh,  George,  there  comes  Miss  James  I  Oh, 
where  can  you  hide .? 

22* 
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George.  The  old  snap-dragon  1  Oh,  I'll  get  behind 
this.  [^Crouches  behind  sofa.  Jennie  sits  down  to 
writing  again.  ]  ■^^ 

Enter  Miss  James. 

Miss  James.  Upon  my  word,  pretty  conduct !  Where's 
that  man,  miss? 

Jennie,  (innocently.)  What  man,  ma'am  ? 

Miss  James.  The  man  that  climbed  in  at  that  window. 

Jmi'NiE,  (starting  up.)  That  window?  ,  My  gracious, 
how  could  he  come  in  without  my  seeing  him  ? 

Miss  James.  Yery  pretty,  miss  I    Where  is  he  ? 

Jennie.  How  should  I  know  ?  "". 

Miss  James.  How  should  you  know  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing ^all  the  morning  ?  • 

Jennie.  Writing  a  composition. 

Miss  James,  (taking  up  cap.)  Ha  1  What's  this  ? 
Now  will  you  deny  that  there  is  a  man  here  ?  I'll  find 
him  I  [^Looks  about,  arid  finally  moves  the  sofa. 
George  starts  up,  and  exit  by  the  window.  Jennie 
follows  him  to  window,  with  the  cap  in  her  hand,  and 
calls  after  him.']  - 

Jennie.  Oh,  he'll  break  his  dear  neck  !  Oh,  George, 
do  be  careful  I     Here's  your  cap !  [  Tosses  it  out. 

Miss  James,  (dragging  her  away  from  window.) 
Yery  pretty  conduct,  upon  my  word  1  I've  had  nothing 
but  trouble  with  you  ever  since  you  came  here,  and  this 
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is  the  climax  of  your  wild  proceedings.     I  am  only  too 
glad  you  go  home  to-day. 

Jennie.  So  am  I. 

Miss  James.  No  impertinence,  miss !  Come  with  me, 
and  we  will  pack  your  trunk.  I  only  hope  moving  in 
society  will  civilize  you,  for  /never  could.     Come  ! 

Jennie,  (going  toward  window.)  It's  a  shame !  Now 
:hat  dear  fellow  will  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  not  be  able 
to  find  me.  Why  didn't  I  halloo  after  him  ?  Just  my 
luck  1     Oh  dear  !  how  can  I  let  him  know  ? 

Miss  James,  (behind  the  scenes.)  Don't  hurry  on  my 
account,  Miss  Harding.     I  can  wait  all  day,  of  course. 

Jennie.  Can  you  ?  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  don't  intend 
bo  hurry.  '  [  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  II. 


Mrs.  Harding's  parlor.     Mrs.  H.  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  an 
7  easy  position,  with  a  novel  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Harding.  I  must  own,  I  rather  dread  the  arrival 
of  my  step-daughter.  Miss  James  writes  that  she  is 
very  pretty,  though  a  terrible  hoyden.  Gentlemen  rather 
admire  that  style,  though,  I  must  say,  I  prefer  an  air  of 
refinement.  Eighteen !  She  is  shockingly  old.  I  must 
tell  her  to  call  me  Mrs.  Harding.  I  can  never  allow  a 
girl  of,  that  age  to  say  mother.     This  comes  of  marrying 
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widowers  with  half-grown  girls.     \^Bell  rings  outside."] 
There  she  is !  ^ 

Enter  Jennie,  who  rushes  up  to  Mrs.  Harding,  and  embraces 
her  warmly. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Mercy  on  me,  child — how  energetic 
you  are !  I  am  nearly  suffocated.  There,  that  will  do  ! 
You  have  tumbled- my  collar  frightfully.  \_Goolly.']  How 
are  you  ? 

Jennie.  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Really,  my  recep- 
tion is  so  warm,  I  feel  quite  heated.  [  Takes  off  her 
shawl  and  bonnet,  and  twirls  the  bonnet  by  its  strings."] 

Mrs.  Harding.  Don't  toss  that  bonnet  about  so.  You 
are  entirely  too  active.  Sit  down.-  It  makes  me  exces- 
sively nervous  to  see  you  moving  so  much. 

Jennie,  (sitting  down.)  Whew  1  it's  as  hot  as  mus- 
tard out. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Where  did  you  learn  such  a  coarse 
expression  ? 

Jennie.  Well,  now,  ma 

Mrs.  Harding.  Don't  call  me  ma!  Say,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing. 

Jennie.  Oh,  well  ;■  here  goes !  [^Gets  up  again. 

Mrs.  Harding.  What  has  Miss  James  been  thinking 
of?  Every  third  phrase  you  use  is  slang.  Don't  you 
know  the  use  of  such  terms  is  excessively  vulgar  ? 

Jennie.  Fiddle !  Don't  begin  to  lecture  as  soon  as 
I  get  home.  As  an  heiress,.  I  have  a  right  to  talk  as  I 
please.    What's  the  odds,  so  you've  got  the  tin  ? 
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Mrs.  Harding.  Worse  and  worse  1  Now  listen  to 
me,  Miss  Harding.  You  will  go  into  society  under  my 
care,  and  until  you  correct  yourself  of  these  odious 
habits,  you  do  not  go  out. 

Jennie,  What !  stay  at  home  from  all  the  parties  ? 
Oh,  that  will  never  do  !  el'll  stop  talking  slang.    [  Walks. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Do  keep  quiet.  How  you  fidget  I  An 
easy  repose  is  essential  to  an  air  of  refinement. 

Jennie.  Air  of  fiddlesticks  !     , 

Mrs.  Harding,  (sarcastically.)  Your  language  gains 
elegance  rapidly. 

Jennie.  Oh,  I  forgot.  There  1  I  will  be  good.  I 
know  I  am  a  perfect  savage,  but  I  will  try  to  be  a  young 
lady ;  comme  il  faut,  as  old  Parlez  Yous  used  to  say,  at 
school.  Now,  ma — Mrs.  Harding,  I  mean — go  ahead; 
give  me  a  lesson  in  deportment. 

\_Sits  down,  and  moves  her  feet  uneasily. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Do  keep  your  feet  still. 

Jennie.  Oh,  botheration  1 

{^Strikes  her  hands  together. 

Mrs.  Harding.  And  your  hands. 

Jennie.  What  a  bore  !  \_Leans  forward. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Sit  erect. 

J'Ei^mi:.,  {sitting  very  erect.)  So? 

Mrs.  Harding.  Not  like  a  grenadier.  An  easy  posi- 
tion.    Something  like  this  I 

[^Assumes  an  affected  attitude. 

Jennie.  Excruciating  !     Will  this  do  ? 

[^Imitates  her. 
Mrs.  Harding.  Now,  Eugenie 
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Jennie.  Oh,  murder  !    Is  that  my  name  ? 

Mrs.  Harding.  Of  course.  Jennie  is  intensely  child- 
ish ;  and  Jane — oh,  I  can't  bear  Jane  I  You  are  Miss 
Eugenie  Harding. 

Jennie.  Well,  I'm  agreeable.     Go  on  1 

Mrs.  Harding.  You  are  now  a  young  lady,  and  an 
heiress ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  become 
refined. 

Jennie.  Its  a  shocking  bore !  Beg  pardon.  Go 
ahead  I 

Mrs.  Harding.  Go  ahead,  is  a  very  elegant  expres- 
sion! 

Jennie.  Oh,  I  forgot.     Blaze  away,  ma  ! 

Mrs.  Harding.  A  great  improvement,  certainly  1 

Jennie.  Oh,  dear  !  what  sJiall  I  say  ?  \^Iiising,  and 
dropping  a  profound  courtesy.  ]  My  dear  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, I  am  all  attention.     Go  in,  and  win ! 

Mrs.  Harding.  You  are  incorrigible.  That  courtesy 
was  detestable.     Make  one  like  this  1  [  Courtesies. 

Jennie,  (looking  at  her  gravely.)  Can't  do  it.  Dress 
is  too  sHort. 

Mrs.  Harding.  That  reminds  me  ;  you  must  replenish 
your  wardrobe  immediately. 

Jennie.  Yes  ;  I  want  a  stack  of  finery. 

Mrs.  Handing.  Oh,  Eugenie,  this  continual  use  of 
vulgar  phrases  is  too  much  for  my  nerves. 

Jennie.  What  shall  I  say  ? 
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Mrs.  Harding.  Say,  you  wish  to  supply  numerous 
deficiencies  in  your  wardrobe. 

Jennie.  Yes ;  I  want  a  new  bonnet.  A  tearing  fine 
one. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Horrible!    Oh,  this  is  dreadful  I 

Jennie,  And  a  new  mantilla.  One  of  your  regular 
killing  affairs. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Shocking  1    What  a  savage  I 

Jennie.  And  fifty  new  dresses.  [  Walks  rapidly  up 
and  down.2  I'll  keep  my  own  carriage,  too.  Wont  I 
cut  it  fat  ? 

Mrs.  Harding.  Disgusting! 

Jennie.  And  I'll  have  as  many  beaux  as  I  want ;  and 
Jlirt!  Miss  Smith  taught  me  that  art.  Oh,  I  am  all 
impatience  to  begin  I  ^Sings. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Do  be  quiet. 

Jennie.  Oh,  I  can't !  My  patience,  I've  been  cooped 
up  with  Miss  James,  like  a  chicken  in  a  cage,  for  four 
years.  Do  let  me  enjoy  my  liberty  a  little.  Go  to  grass 
with  refinement,  and  such  stuff.  I  believe  in  liberty,  and 
going  it  while  you're  young. 

Mrs.  Harding.  I  should  think  you  had  been  educated 
in  a  stable.  Miss  Harding,  by  your  language  and  manners. 

Jennie.  Should  you  ?     That's  your  mistake. 

Mrs.  Harding.  No  impertinence,  miss. 

Jennie.  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  indeed ! 
Pray,  pardon  me.  I  was  wrong;  but  really,  ma,  you 
must  allow  me  to  let  off  a  little  of  the  steam. 

[  Walks  about  rapidly,  twirling  her  handkerchief. 
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Mrs.  Harding.  Oh,  this  is  frightful  I  Eugenie,  do 
not  walk  about  in  that  style.  I  should  think  you  were 
in  training  for  a  pedestrian.  A  lady  "never  walks  faster 
than  this.  [  Walks  slowly  toward  door. 

Jennie.  I'll  try  that  when  my  dress  sweeps. 

Mrs.  Harding,  (looking  back.)  Com^  with  me,  Eu- 
genie, I  will  show  you  your  room,  and  I  wish  to  have  a 
little  serious  conversation  with  you.  [_Exit. 

Jennie.  I  suppose  she  wants  to  read  another  lecture 
on  refinement.  It's  a  shocking  bore,  but  I'll  listen. 
Might  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  I'll  go 
the  whole  figure  while  I'm  at  it. 

[_Exit.     Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. — Same  as  Scene  II. 

Enter  Jeknie,  ?'w  an  opera  do-ess,  in  the  height  of  the  fashion. 
Jennie,  (sinking  languidly  upon  a  sofa.)  Opera 
again  to-night.  Late,  of  course ;  Mrs.  Harding  has 
not  begun  to  dress  yet.  It  would  really  be  refreshing  to 
hear  some  of  the  music  occasionally,  at  the  opera ;  but 
between  going  when  it  is  half  over,  and  having  Mrs. 
Harding  flirting  at  my  side  all  the  evening,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure I  very  rarely  enjoy.  I  wonder  who  escorts  us  this 
evening.  A  new  flame,  ma  says.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  I 
could  hear  something  of  George.  There  are  none  of 
my  present  admirers  who  compare  with  him.  Besides, 
ma  is  always  telling  me  it  is  my  money  they  want.  I  am 
weary  of  being  an  heiress,  and  were  it  not  too  absurd,  I 
could  almost  wish  for  the  old  school  days  again. 

\_Fans  herself 
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Enter  Mes.  Harding,  leaning  on  George's  arm. 

Mrs.  Harding.  Mr.  Grant,  let  me  introduce  my  step- 
daughter. Eugenie,  this  is  Mr.  Grant,  who  will  escort 
us  this  evening. 

Jennie,  (looking  up  languidly.)  Good  evening,  sir. 
•[/Sees  his  face,  and  conceals  her  own  with  her  fan."] 
Geprge  ! 

George,  (bowing.)  Good  evening,  Miss  Harding.  My 
office  is  truly  an  enviable  one. 

Mrs.  Harding.  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  while 
I  make  my  toilette.  Eugenie,  you  will  entertain  Mr. 
Grant.  [Sarcastically. 2  With  such  a  substitute  J  can 
go  unmissed. 

■     George,  (with  a  profound  bow.)    Never  absent,  but 
regretted,  Mrs.  Harding. 

Mrs.  Harding.  I  will  return  in  a  short  time.    [Exit. 

Jennie,  (still  keeping  up  her  fan.)  It  has  been  a 
lovely  day,  Mr.  Grant. 

George.  Lovely.  [Aside.^  Wonder  if  she  is  so  ugly 
she  is  afraid  to  show  her  face  ? 

Jennie.  This  mild  weather  makes  me  long  for  the 
.  country.     Are  you  fond  of  a  country  life,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

George.  I  never  lived  out  of  a  city,  excepting  in  my 
college  days.     Those  I  passed  in  Summerville. 

Jennie.  Summerville  !  I  too  passed  my  school  days 
there  ;  at  Miss  James's  school. 

George.  .  Miss  James  ? 

Jennie.  Yes ;  did  you  know  her  ? 

23 
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George.  I — that  is — ^if {^Stops,  as  if  confused. 

Jennie.  Oh  I  perhaps  you  knew  some  of  the  scholars  ? 
There  were  several  very  attractive  ones  there.  There 
was  Lizzie  Thome. 

George.  A  perfect  fright.     Would  stop  a  horse. 

Jennie.  And  Julia  Smith. 

George.  Squinted. 

Jennie.  And  Miss  Susan  Jenks. 

George.  Weighed  five  hundred  pounds,  at  the  very 
least. 

Jennie.  And  Jennie — though,  poor  thing,  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  saw  her  I 

George.  Jennie  I     Why  not  ? 

Jennie.  She  was  expelled. 

George.  Expelled  ? 

Jennie,  Did  you  not  hear  of  it  ?  It  appears  that 
she  was  carrying  on  a  "flirtation  with  one  of  the  students 
at  a  neighboring  dollege^but  I  am  boring  you. 

George.  Pray,  go  on. 

Jennie.  Oh,  you  are  very  polite  to  feign  an  interesti 
What  can  you  care  for  school-girl's  stories  ? 

George.  1  assure  you  I  should  like  extremely  to  hear 
the  story. 

Jennie.  Oh,  very  well !     Where  was  I  ? 

George.  In  the  midst  of  a  flirtation. 

Jennie.  A  good  place  to  start  from,  is  it  not  ?  Well, 
as  I  said,  Jennie  was  flirting — unknown  to  Miss  James, 
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of  course — with  some  individual  named  John,  or  Harry, 
or  Charley 

George.  No;  it  was  George. 

Jennie,  (laughing  behind  the  fan.)  Dear  fellow  !  he 
has  not  forgotten  me.  \_Aloud.'\  George,  was  it  ?  Well, 
it  appears  that  her  cavalier,  in  his  devotion,  scaled  the 
school-walls,  and  entered  the  school-room  by  a  window ; 
here  he  was  discovered. 

George.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Wasn't  it  rich.?  How  the  old 
snap-dragon  looked  at  me. 

Jennie.  It  was  very  funny,  doubtless ;  but  it  cost  poor 
Jennie  very  dear. 

George,  (in  a  tone  of  concern.)  How  ? 

Jennie.  She  was  expelled ;  and  Miss  James  was  so 
angry,  that  she  refused  to  speak  well  of  her  to  her  em- 
ployers. 

George.  Employers? 

Jennie.  Yes ;  she  was  educated  for  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  but  the  controllers  very  properly  refused 
to  trust  their  scholars  with  such  a  giddy  teacher,  and 
she  was  forced  to  learn  a  trade. 

George,  (starting  up.)  Too  bad ;  to  think  a  boyish 
freak  should  so  injure  her !     Dear  Jennie  ! 

Jennie,  (aside.)  I  think  I've  struck  that  spark  into  a 
flame. 

George.  Miss  Harding,  -where  can  I  find  her  ? 

Jennie.  Who? 

George.  Jennie.     I  must  see  her. 
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Jennie.  See  her  ?  Why,  what  can  you  want  with  a 
milliner's  apprentice  ? 

George.  I — I— — Well,  I  might  a«  well  confess, 
though  it  does  s^flnd  funny  on  an  hj^ur's  acquaintance 
— I  love  her  I 

Jennie.  LoveAer?    How  very  droll  1 

George.  Yes ;  I  am  the  student  who  so  foolishly  in- 
jured her.  I  have  tried,  ever  since  I  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  find  her.     She  must  be  my  wife. 

JmnJiiE,  (laughing.)  How  romantic  I  Mr.  Grant,  you 
cannot  be  so  absurd  as  to  wish  to  marry  herf  Why,  she 
is  as  poor  as 

George.  Poor  or  rich,  I  love  her.  Where  can  I  find 
her  ? 

Jennie,  (dropping  the  fan.)  Here  I 

George.  Ypu — Jennie  ?    Why,  I  am  amazed  I 

Jennie.  And  delighted  ? 

George.  Of  course.  But,  you  dear,  bewitching  little 
torment,  did  you  invent  all  that  romance  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  ?  *         • 

Jennie.  Just  so.  Can't  you  love  the  heiress  as  well 
as  the  milliner's  apprentice  ? 

George.  Rich  or  poor,  it  is  all  the  same.  But,  my 
dear  Jennie,  what  a  stylish  young  lady  you  have  become  1 

Jennie.  Never  mind.  When  we  return  to  Summer- 
ville,  you  will  find  Jennie ^i.has  not  forgotten  to  be  a 
hoyden.  [  Curtain  falls. 

FINALE. 


*- 


